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UNPUBLISHED SONGS FROM THE FRENCH OF 
BERANGER. 
NO. 3.—LA SAINTE ALLIANCE DES PEUPLES. 


This ode, that contributed greatly to establish the reputation of its author, made 
its Se a on a very remarkable occasion. In the menth of October, 1818, the 
Due de la Rochefoucauld gave a grand entertainment at Liancourt, to celebrate 
the evacuation of the French territory by the Allied armies, that had held posses- 
sion of the principal fortresses of France for the three years following the second 
restoration of Louis XVIII. There is a remarkable spirit of fraternity observ- 
able in this effusion, much at variance, probably, with the real feelings of the 
French, whose amour re and netlatelodaley had i 
the ea t them of the Allied troops. 
to the flowering Autumn. It is a fact that in 1818 the Autumn wasone of un- 
usual mildness and beauty; and many fruit trees, even inthe Northern provinces 
ef France, blossomed a second time in the fall ofthat year. The union of Nations 
in one bond of brotherhood appears now to be as chimerical a as it was 
when this ode was composed thirty years ago. It is full, noble and 
generous sentiments. 





THE HOLY ALLIANCE OF NATIONS. 


Peace have I seen come down amidst us here, 
Bidding Earth teem with corn, with flowers, with gold ; 
Calm were the Heavens—for lo! as Peace drew near, 
War’s lurid bolts were all extinct and cold. 
“French, English, Belgians,’ thus { heard her call, 
* Germans, Russ, in prowess equal all ! 
Nations, unite to form one holy band, 
And join ye hand in hand !” 


* Such lengthened hate, poor souls, 'tis hard to bear; 

Slumber ye taste not unalloyed by pain: 

This narrow globe more equitably share ; 

One gleam of sunshine each of you shall gain! 
Now to the car of Power all yoked and bound, 
Ye miss the path where happiness is found. 
Nations, unite to form one holy band, 

And join ye hand in hand!" 


“ Amidst your nei burning brands ye wield— 
The North-wind ro r roofs are blazing hi 
And if at length Time cools the blackened field, 
Maimed are your arms, ~~ ploughs all useless lie : 
Along the boundary line of States, be sure, 
No blade of corn from human blood is pure. 
Nations, unite to form one holy band, 
And join ye hand in hand!” 


“ Within your cities wrapped in smoke and flame, 
Monarchs with tips of insolent sceptres dare 
Men—men—to mark, to number, to proclaim, 
Whom one fierce triumph portioned as their shape. 
Ah! feeble herds—in your defence no stroke— 
Ye quit the heavy for the cruel yoke ! 
Nations, unite to form one holy band, 
And join ye hand in hand !” 


“ Mars stays his footsteps—be it not in vain ! 

Your countries mourn—bid Laws their solace br'agt 
No more the sources of your life’s blood drain 

For mighty Conqueror, for ungrateful King ! 
Abjure the influence of false stars—they fail— 
Bugbears to-day, to-morrow they shall pale! 
Nations, unite to form one holy band. 

And join ye hand in hand !* 


“Yes, free at length, let Earth breathe freely—throw 
To hide the past, a veil before our eyes— 
To sound of lyres your fields in gladness sow— 
For Peace the Arts should bid their incense rise. 
Then smiling Hope will reap on Plenty’s breast 
The fruits with which such union must be blessed ¢ 
Nations, unite to form one holy band, 
And join ye hand in hand !” 


Such were her words, the ever honoured maid ; 

Kings, more than one, her gentle strain pursued : 
Earth as in Spring-time gaily was arrayed, 

And Autumn, flowering, Spring’s soft love renewed. 
Good wines of France, flow, freely flow to-day— 
Back to his land the Stranger takes his way : 
Let us, O Nations, form one holy band, 


And join we hand in hand! w. Y. 





THE FORCE OF LOVE. 
A SPANISH TALE, TRANSLATED FOR THE ALBION, 

Donna Maria de Zayas, the authoress of the following story, lived two 
hundred years ago; and her style is perhaps only remarkable as affording 
im its quaint simplicity a striking contrast to the high-flown fictions of 
ourown day. It may remind the reader in some measure of the Deca- 
meron of Boceacio. There is the same plain, straight-forward way of 
coming to the point of the tale, and the same absence of any obvious 
moral. It would seem that the writers of that age reported or invented 
facts, leaving ample space for the opinions and sympathies of their read- 
ors. Our writers of works of fiction generally take the philosophy of 
the thing more into their own hands, aud anticipate, either directly, or 
by the conversatiou of their characters, all the reflections that their inci- 

dents might suggest. 
foe’ de Carafa was born at Naples, that renowned city of Italy, famous 

Or It wealth, beauty, and delightful site; its noble inhabitants, and its 
sumptuous edifices, crowned with gardens, and adorned with crystal 

untains ; its beauteous dames and gallant cavaliers. Above all the rest 
sh was esteemed the fairest of her sex; nay, even a miracle of beauty. 
ble bay the third child of her parents, having two elder brothers as no- 
b his virtuous as she herself was beautiful. Her mother died in giving 

att irth, leaving her father the sole guardian and protector of the young 
an ren; but his discretion in some measure supplied the want of a moth- 
ers care. Don Antonio, for that was the father’s name, was of high 
Danses being related to the dukes of Nochera, and lord of Piedra Blanca. 
von Alexander, Don Carlos, and Laura were educated with the atteu- 


and magnificence suited to theirrank; their noble father seeing them 





well trained in all the elegant habits and exercises which two young cava- 
liers and so fair a lady required: Laura being kept in all the retirement 
and propriety which her wealth and rank demanded, and the father and 
his chile ren being the pride of the whole city. Laura was the most par- 
ticular favourite with her younger bother, Don Carlos, who loved her 
so tenderly, that he always preferred her gratification to his own; which 
was not surprising, for the amiability of Laura attached to her not only 
her near relatives, but those who had the least acquaintance with her. 
The restraint of a mother was scarcely needed, while her father and 
brothers were such vigilant protectors of her honour; so that, when at 
last she arrived at years of discretion, there was no excuse to deny her 
entering into society, accompanied by her female relatives of the highest 
ak, and to pay the tax of beauty, by its exposure to the chance of mis 
ortune. 

It is the custom in Naples for unmarried ladies to frequent the balls and 
routs given in the palace of the viceroy and in private houses; although 
this custom is not approved of in other parts of Italy, where in ago 
they are forbidden even to go to mass, the penalties imposed on them by 
the ecclesiastics not being sufficient to prevail over the dictates of fashion. 


In short Laura came out at last, to see and to be seen, accompanied with | | 


as much honour as beauty ; her eyes became the basilisks of all hearts, 
her vivacity the charm of society, and her wealth and noble qualities, 
the desired object of a thousand gay young nobles of the city, who aimed 
to obtain by marriage the enjoyment of snch a een 

Among those who devoted themselves to her service, Don Diego de 
Pinatelo, of the noble family of the dukes of Monteleon, a rich al gal- 
lant cavalier, was the most distinguished. No sooner had Laura appear- 
ed, than his heart surrendered at first sight irresistibly, as if deprived of 
all power of its own, except for the purposes of life (such is the extraor- 
dinary beauty which is sometimes seen.) Don Diego met her at a ball 
held at the house of one of the principal persons of the city ; to see her 
was to love her, and to love her was to declare his love, as great that mo- 
ment as if he had loved her for years. It is usual in Naples to have a 
master of the ceremonies in their assemblies, who leads out the ladies to 
danee, and gives their- hands to whomsoever he pleases. Don Diego 
availed himself on this occasion of the person who assisted in this capaci- 
ty, and who can doubt that it was at the cost of a bribe? since scarcely 
had he warmed the hands of the official by this means, than he found in 
his own those of the fair Laura during the dancing of a galliard; but, 
though white as snow, their contact only served to inflame him the more; 
and he hardly dared so say, ‘‘ Lady, I adore you!” when the fair one, in- 
venting some excuse, left him and returned to her seat, causing equal sus- 
picion among the lookers-on, and regret to Don Diego, who remained in 
all the sadness of despair, since for the remainder of the evening Laura 
did not deign to favour him with asingle look. The night arrived, which 
Don Diego passed revolving a thousand thoughts, now animated by hope, 
now’ cast down by fears, while the beautiful Laura, out of herself and the 
prey of care, recalling to her sight the noble gallantry of Don Diego, and 
to her memory the “I adore you!” which she had heard, at one moment 
determined to return his love, and at another taking herself to task for her 
forwardness and want of regard to her character, as if simply to love was 
to commit a crime, she recovered her self-possession, but only to perceive 
that if she loved, she would hazard the obligations of her rank, and, if she 
refused, she would expose herself to ~ ee danger. With these thoughts and 
cares, she began to neglect her usual tastes, and to shun conversation 
with the members of her family, anxiously wishing for some opportunity 
to see the object of her care; leaving Don Diego to pass his days in equal 
disquiet, occupied in nothing but complaints of the apparent disdain of 
his enamoured mistress, who on her part gave him no other sign of favour 
but that of her sight, and that with such neglect, as afforded him no o 

ortunity to declare his sufferings, though what she felt herself might 
ave inclined her so to do, were it not for the excessive care with which 
she concealed her love even from her most favourite attendants. 

It happened that one of the many nights that Don Diego spent till 
morning at the door of Laura’s house, seeing that she gave him no op- 
portunity to declare his passion, he brought with him an attendant with 
an instrument of music, whose voice was one of the most pleasing in the 
city, that he mightinterpret his love for him by a serenade, which express- 
ed the jealousy he felt of a cavalier much beloved by Laura’s brothers, 
aud on this account often admitted to her house. Laura stood listening 
to this music from its commencement, behind the blinds of her window, 
and fearful of losing her lover, if she left him under the unjust suspicions 
that his verses showed, she determined to defend her character, and, 
while shame contended with love, to do what love alone could never 
have compelled her to do; and opening the casement, she said : “ [It were 
a miracle, indeed, Don Diego, it yo. were a lover and not jealous, if, as 
they say, love is never found without jealousy, that it has forced me to 
what I never intended, since { am deeply sensible of my character being 
injured either by the language of poetry, the chords of this Inte, or the 
voice of this musician. If I have appeared to have neglected you, it has 
not been without cause, since if there is any one in the world that has de- 
served my love it is you, and it is for you to win me, ifI am worth your 
venturing. Excuse this bold confession of my love, and from this day 
call yourself mine, as I am gladly yours. And believe me that I could not 
5g Pers so openly, if night did not obscure the blushes of shame which 
I feel in the confession.” 

Taking advantage of her confusion, and fecling himself the happiest of 
men, the enamoured Don Diego was on the poiut of returning his;warm- 
est thanks, when he heard the house-door opened, and two swordsmen 
rush outso quickly, that if his servant had not taken the alarm and imme- 
diately drawn his own, he might have been prevented from ever carryin 
his amorous designs any farther. Laura, who saw what ha pened se | 
eee her brothers, afraid ot being seen, closed her saa and re- 
tired to her couch, more trom dissimulation than from desire of repose. 
It chanced that Don Alexander and Don Carlos had heard the music, and 
rose in all haste, and issued forth as has been said, with their naked wea- 
pons in their hands; who, if not more valiant than their adversaries, were 
more fortunate, since Don Diego being wounded in the fray, was obliged 
to retire, lamenting his mishap, as he thought it, but good fortune as it 
Proved ; for as the whole affair necessarily came to the knowledge of his 
parents, and they seeing the advantage to their son from such a noble 

liance, as well as the accomplishment of his ardent desire, procured 
some friends to negociate the matter with the fatherof Laura. And thus 
while Laura was fully expecting that the late unhappy rencounter would 
be followed by pe tual discord between their families, she suddenly 
found herself the wife of her beloved Diego! Who could witness this 
happy event and consider the love of Don iego, his tears, his anxieties, 

e ardent desires of his heart, and not esteem Laura the happiest of 
women? Would it not be beyond the hopes of most lovers, that they should 
meet such a prosperous termination as that of this noble lady? And, in 
the same way, who could behold Don Diego, enjoying in the possession of 
Laura a miracle of beauty, superior intelligence, extreme wealth, and 
perfect affection, and not say that heaven never created another man 80 
fortunate? With such equal conditions on both sides, is it not natural to 
believe that this love would be eternal? And so it would have been, 
had not Laura been as unfortumute as beautiful, and Don Diego inconstant, 
like other men; since with him, neither love could preserve from forget- 
fuluess, nor his rank from low desires, nor with her, could riches avall 











i isfortune, beau inst satiety, discretion against disdain, nor 

tree = ingratit Ww ualities which in such cases cost much 
but are valued little. It happeued that Don Diego, before he loved Lau 
had devoted his attention to Nisa, a lady of Naples, moderately endow 
with the advantages of person and fortune,who, though not of equal rank, 
aspired to be the wife of Don Diego ; and with this view had received him 
with all the favour he could desire; but as daring the first days and even 
months of his marriage he had entirely forgotten this lady, she was anxious 
to learn the cause, and soon arrived at the knowledge of it; the more so, 
as the wedding was public, and Don Diego, never having seriously 
of becoming Nisa’s husband, had made no concealment. The resentment 
she felt at this news was very great at first, but she was a woman, in 
love; and love always forgets injuries, though it may sometimes be at 
the expense of reputation. She felt she could not live without him, as a 
lover, if not as a husband ; and to effect her wishes spared nei 
nor tears to solicit Don Diego to visit her again; which was the ruin of 
Laura's felicity. For Nisa had the art to renew her attractions to such a 
degree, that Laura in comparison soon began to appear cloying because 
always his own, troublesome because jealous, and me because dis- 

iked ; and now Don Diego the lover, the anxious, the anate, whe 
lately called himself the happiest man in the world—all this was not only 
belied, but he belied the duties he owed to his own character : since mem 
who openly shew contempt give wings to the injuries they offer; and 
when a man has once reached this length, he is on the point of losing his 
honour altogether. Forgetting all the gratitude he owed his wife, he 
abseuted himself from her, and regardless of the affliction he bestowed, 
disdained and despised all her caresses. , 

As soon as Laura observed this strange conduct in her husband, she 
began to shew her affliction p dasyed tears, and then in words her resent- 
ment of his contempt, and when once a woman shows herself sensible of 
the neglect of her husband, she gives herself up for lost ; for by so 
she provoked Don Diego not only to revile, but to lay his hands upon her. 
Only to save appearances would he now enter his own house ; he abhorred 
and despised her so much, that her very sight seemed worse than death. 
When Laura wished to know the cause of all this change, there was no 
want of persons to give 4 dn account of a a all Oe A spor by 
this, was only to feel her grief the more, seeing it was without reme- 
dy, if his tase was totally estre from her. And all she gained by 
showing herself aware of the infidelity of her husband, was to make him 
lose all shame, and to rush headlong in his unbridled desires, for wher 
vice is publicly known, it no longer regards concealment. Laura met 
Nisa once at a church, and with tears entreated her to desist from her 
pretensions, since otherwise she would only destroy her own character, 
and the happiness of both. But Nisa, utterly infatuated, as if regardless 
of her fame, and fearless of ever ryt lower than she was, answered 
Laura in such unmeasured terms, that by the very be, Awe by which 
the poor lady had hoped to relieve her misfortune, she eft her rival more 
obstinate in pursuing her amour without regard to weyers She lost all 
respect to God or the world, and if before this she had used some privacy 
in sending Don Diego letters and presents, she and her servants now 
on him openly, giving Laura fresh torment by such licentious conduct. 
Thus there seemed less remedy than ever to her misfortune, and she 
passed the most hopeless and disconsolate life that can be imagined. In 
a word she was a jealous wife; which is as much as to say the victim of 
rage, weakness, and misery. Her father and brothers could not help no- 
ticing her sorrow, and observing the decay of her beauty, ascertained 
what had past, and the evil way in which Don Diego was pro i 
and conceived great rancour and disgust upon the occasion, even te the 
extent of open complaints. 

While Laura was in this situation, her husband’s dissolute conduct be- 
coming greater every day, and her i less, one night when she was 
kept awake by her own sorrow and the absence of her husband, who 
she little doubted was in the sims of his mistress, as the most unfortunate 
cannot be always lamenting, she took her harp, in which the Italian 
ladies have great skill, and sought to divert her sorrows by a song ex- 
pressive of 8 care under feigned names. And, now weeping, and now 
uttering a strain so sweet and well-expressed, that it would have melted 
any one but her ungrateful husband, he himself entered and overheard 
her, and guessing the meaning of her song, disobliged by what he ought 
to have been grateful for, aad annoyed by what he ought to have ee 
teemed, he heaped reproaches upon her so heavy, as toforce her to reply, 
while the crystal torrents ran down her beautiful face: ‘ What means 
this, ungrateful man? And do you give a loose to your infidelities with- 
out respect to God or man, and are p a ae in me with what you ought 
rather to praise? Be aagry rather that the whole city hears and talks of 
your vices, so unrestrained that they seem purposely intended to lead to 
my revenge and your own dishonour. if my complaints offend you, do 
away with the cause [ have to make them, or take my wretched life, 
made so by your misdeeds. Is it thus you treat my love? thus you value 
my regard ? thus you recompense my sufferings! What can a husband 
expect, who acts like you, but that his wife should forget the obligations 
of honour, and revenge herself by the like conduct? Not that I could do 
86, whatever occasion you gave me, because respect for myself, and the 
love I bear you, will not allow me; but I ronld not have you give cause 
to those as vicious as yourself, to solicit the love that you yourself despise ; 
and to gossips and scandalmongers to invent and spread reports: but 
where will you fiad a woman like me, with a husband like you, who 
would not take advantage of your neglect?”’ Words like these, which 
seemed to open the eyes of his soul as well as body, could not fail to com 
vict Don Diego of their trath; but totally possessed as his heart now 
was by Nisa, and estranged from his wife, rating jowence her in a rage, 
he seized her hair, and struck her savagely with his hands; and not con+ 
tent with this, drew his dagger as if to rid himself of the object of his un- 
just hatred, when the servants, who were alread trying to separate him 
from their mistress, cried aloud and —, re father Danes pe: to -— 
asssistance, who, mad with anger, entered the a ; seeing 
fury of Don Diego, and his lady bathed in blood, Don Carlos imagining 
that she was already wounded, attacked Den Diego, and wresting the dag- 
ger from his hand, would have plunged it into bis heart, if his adversary, 
seeing his danger, had not caught his arm, and Laura, doing the same, 
not entreated him to desist, saying: “Ah, brother, is not his life bound 
up with your unhappy sister’s?” Don Carlos checked himself, and his 
father interposing bis mediation, appeased the quarrel, and they returned 
to their apartments. But Don Antonio, feartul of having his peace des- 
troyed by the daily repetition of such contentions, and unable to bear to 
see a daughter so well-beloved treated so ill, the next day removed his 
sons ard their servants to his estate at Piedra-Blanca, leaving Laura in 
her ae so sorrowful to see them depart that it had well nigh cost 
her her life. 

In this extremity, hearing that in that country there were women who 
knew liow, by the charms of sorcery, to enforce affection, and perceiving 
all alteration in her husband to be hopeless, thinking to procure @ remedy 
by this mvans, she charged her servants to fetch her one of these women, 
One was soon found, whom the beautiful and afflicted Laura, after heaping 
with presents (the food of such impostors) melted with her tears, ana ex- 
cited by her promises, while relating her misfortune, and begging what 
she desired, saying, ““Good woman, if you can only make my husband 
hate this vile Nisa and return me again the love he bad at the beginning 
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of our marriage, when he was faithful aud | was happy, you shall see ia 
my gratitude and liberal nse my estimation of such a benefit. I 
shall even think I come short if I should give you ha!f of may estate, and if 
this be not enough, name your reward yourself; fe: st what I possess is 
too little, | w sell myself to satisfy your demand.” The woman, as- 
suring Laura of her skill, and selating wang miraculous successes of the 
same kind which she had performed, seemed 80 ready to comply with 
her request, that Laura already thought herselt secure of it; when she 
wantin that certain articles must be furnished her for the purpose, 
namely, the beard, hair, and teeth of a man that had been hung; 
which relics, properly prepared with other things, would cause Don Die- 
go to change his disposition in a manner that would astonish her; as for 
pay, she wished for no more than accorded with the success she should 
obtain. “And believe me, lady,” said the false impostor, “that no beau- 
ty nor riches are enough to make you happy, without the — of charms 
like these; for if you only kuew how many women live well with their 
husbands through my assistance, you would soon quiet your fears, and 
think yourself happy again.” But Laura was still troubied with doubts 
of the manner in which she could obtain such difficult objects, so, giving 
her a hundred crowns in gold, she desired her to bestow it on whoever 
would furnish her with the articles she required. To which the wicked 
cheat replied (for her only object was to spin out the process, in order to 
bleed the purse of the afflicted lady, and conceal her own imposition ), that 
she knew nobody that she could trust to procure them, inasmuch as 1t was 
necessary for the person who brought them to her to be perfectly chaste 
and virtuous. And with this she departed, leaving Laura in a state of 
sadness and confusion that may be easily imagi : . 

Laura remained, ranning over in her mind every way in which sie 
might obtain what the woman required, and finding insuperable difficul- 
ties on every side, her only resource was to give loose to streams of tears 
from her beauteous eyes, not knowing whom she could trust, and think- 
ing it would be a disgrace to a woman of her rank to go herself on such 
a servile errand. With these thoughts she could only weep on; and with 
her white hands clasped canllan. tbe exclaimed aloud, “ Unhappy Laura! 
how much better had it been, if, instead of costing the life of the mother 
who bore thee, thine own had been the sacrifice to death. O, Love! ene- 
my of mankind! what evils have come into the world through thee, and 
most of all on us women, the most exposed to danger and most easily de- 
ceived, do thy evils have greater power! Why did heaven make me bean- 
tiful, rich and noble, since all these blessiags are of no avail against the 
evil star under which I was born. And since this is so, why should I 
live any longer? since to the wretched, life is a burden, not a blessing. 
If I relate my sorrows, who can remedy them? Who will behold my tears 
and try to assuage them? None for certain, when even my father and 
brothers have deserted me, and heaven itself, the last consolation of the 
afflicted, seems deaf to my prayers. Ah! Don Diego! who could have 
thought it? unless’ they had kuown thee to be a man whose deceit and 
misdeeds surpass those of the very devils themselves. But is there a true 
man to Be found on earth? in whom will the same inclination last a single 
day? And less still, if they are beloved. Ill befall the woman who puts 
any t-ust in them, for in the end she will find her reward, as I do. Who 
bat fools would desire to be married, seeing such miserable examples be- 
fore them? Why is my will so weak, my courage so effeminate, and my 
cowardice so great, that I do not take the life, not only of the enemy of 
my repose, but of the ingrate who treats me so infamously? But, alas! I 
love him still—and fear either to injuré him, or whoever gives him plea- 
sure. Hence then, such thoughts as these, which can never cure my 
griefs. What imports me now, is to think how I can procure this woman 
what she asks.” Thus saying, she set herself to think on what she 
could do, bat soon bectriel! anew to her lamentations. And who that 
heard such as we have related, would not say that the force of Love had 
reached its farthest point? But a greater extremity stillremained ; which 
was, that seeing the night was closing in, which happened to be the thick- 
est and obscurest of any during the whole winter, without regard to the 
misrepresentatious she exposed herself to, and what might happen if Don 
Diego should come in and find her absent; ordering the servauts to tell 
him that she was visiting one of the many ladies she , Boros in Naples, and 
taking the cloak of one of them, with a small lantern, she let herself into 
the street, aud set out in search of what she thought would prove the re- 
medy of her sorrows. 


There is at Naples, about a mile distant from the city, on the road of Nos- 
tra Signoradel Arcaso called from an image highly esteemed in thatcountry, 
and the same road that leads to Piedra-Blanca, about a stone’s throw on 
one side, an oratory, about fifty feet in leagthand as much in width, the gate 
of which stands towards the road, and in front of it an altar, with an 
imege painted on the same wall. The oratoryis about a man’s height and 
a half, the foundation is in a fosse of more than four times that measure- 
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her discourse ing that she was now undeceived and disgusted with 
the world mid ail srankinds that she had no longer any desire to con 
with her fate, since, when she reflected on what she had been driven to, 
she only wondered how she could have undergone it. With this deter- 
mination, she desired to enter a monastery, the ML, asylum against 
the misery to which her sex is exposed. Don Diego heard her with 
great emotion, and denying upon his houour that he had beer the iuten- 
tional cause of such misery, at eaman brought to his senses, 
and esteeming Laura at this moment more than ever, while he feared that 
she would execute her determination, and had no hope to change it by his 
own efforts, he begged the viceroy to be his mediator in ‘entreating 
Laura to return to him again, promising to make her every amends in 
his power from henceforth. This the viceroy did; but Laura, too fearful 
from what had past to trust him again, was only the firmer in her resolu- 
tion, saying that it was in vain to attempt to dissuade her; that she now 
desired to devote that love to God which she had bestowed on an ungrate- 
fal husband, and with a better hope of reward; and the very same day 
she entered the noble, rich, and holy convent of the Conception. Don 
Diego in despair returned to his house, aud taking the jewels and ready 
money he found there, departed from the city, without bidding a single 
farewell; when afew months afterwards news was brought that he had 
died in the war which his majesty Philip III. was engaged in with the 
Duke of Savoy. M. F. 


——>—_- 


IT IS POSSIBLE. 


Privy-Counsellor Stryk had tually upon his tongue three words 
that had become to him a bid of proves’ a It is possible.” It often 
happened that he used them in the reports made by him to the ministers 
in fall council ; and when this occurred, a smile, such as is usually given 
to our neighbours’ weaknesses, played upon the lips of his colleagues. 

Privy-Counsellor Stryk, nevertheless, was held iu high consideration. 
The different rulers of the electorate, in their turn, showed their apprecia- 
tien of his varied information and talent by always employing him. Every 
one did justice to his ability and tact—nay, perhaps a little overrated 
them ; and Stryk, open, upright, and conscientious, was looked upon as 
a deep and subtle politician, with a penetration and far-sightedness little 
short of the gift of prophecy. And all this reputution he owed solely to 
the three words—* It is possible.” 

Often, however, they escaped him almost involuntarily ; yet when they 
had once escaped him, he thought himself bound to follow up and main- 
tain their consequences. Thus this saying exercised the greatest influence 
upon his opinions, his habits, and all the events of his life. Who could 
believe it of a man so learned und enlightened ? And yet it was not only 
possible but true. 

He was himself fully aware of this influence, and yet not only did he 
remain constant to his three words, but he was seriously anxious to im- 
press his only son with the same conviction of their omnipotence. The 
young man, who, like most other young people, thought himself much 
more clear-sighted than this old father, considered this as nothing mere 
than a very singular mania. 

“This little oddity, my dear father,” he said, “ may be excused in 
you, but my adopting it would be considered a mere piece of affectation, 
a ridiculous copying of you.” 

“It is possible, my dear Frederick,” said the privy-counsellor ; “ but 
you may fot laugh those that will, when you have in these words the 


maxim became habitual to me by merechance. [adopted it upon sud ex- 
perience that led to mature reflection. I owe to itall that I have, all that 
lam. The misfortune of my youth, and despair, made me first lay hold 
of it ; and once laid hold of, I raised myself by its help, and reconquered 
fortune. The little patrimony bequeathed to me by my parents pe suf- 
ficed to enable me to subsist while studying at the university ; and yet, 
because I carefully avoided debt, I passed for having a comfortable com- 
pepe, and was welcomed into society that would have disdained me, 
iad people known that I was all the while content with bread and milk 
as my whole dietary. Iwas well received, and generally esteemed, yet 
I had but one bosom friend amongst the men, and but one lady had ever 
engaged more than a passing thought; and preteusion to her, the daughter 
of a general officer, was hopeless, and would have remained so, had not 
fortune smiled upon me most unexpectedly. I was made chamberlain 
to the dowager-duchess, with a good pension; and shortly after, a cousin 
died in Batavia, aud left me a considerable property. Unwilling, in m 
first hours as an accepted lover, to leave my Philippina, I gave full 
powers to my friend Schneemuller, the friend of my heart, my second 
self’ and despatched him to Amsterdam.’ 





ment in depth, surrounding the said chapel, and there is only a bridge of 
stone halfa yard wide, by which it can be entered. About a man’s 
height or less, there are fixed in the walls hooks of iron, from which those 
who are executed are suspended, and as the bodies decay, the bones fall 
inte this ditch, which, being consecrated, serves as their tomb. To this 
dreadful spot, then, did Laura direct her steps, where at this time hung 
six men, who had been executed for highway robbery a few days before, 
and having reached the place with the fearless heart which love alone 
could give her, though rendered insensible of danger by the desperation 
of her fortunes, she still had sufficient cause for terror, if not at the dis- 

usting objects which she had to deal with, at least that she might not 
fall into the deep abyss she had to pass, in which case she would never 
be heard of more. : 


Is has been already related how the father and brothers of Laura, to 
avoid witnessing her ill-treatment, and their coming into collision with 
their, brother-in-law. had retired to Piedra Blanca, where they remained 
out of her sight, though uot forgetful of her. Don Carlos having retired 
to rest, about the time when Laura arrived at the oratory, awoke from 
sleep with a painful start, uttering cries as if he was seized with a mortal 
attack. The household was disturbed, the father rose, and the servants 
collected together; and all, in tears and compassion, inquired the cause 
of his disorder, which did not seem apparent to him who felt it. But as 
he gradually returned to himself, he raised himself in the bed, saying, “I 
have had a horrible dream, and am convinced my sister is in some great 
danger,” and begun to dress himself in the utmost haste, giving ordeys to 
a servant to saddle his horse instantly; whichdone, he mounted, and 
without taking the precaution of having a single servant to accompany 
him, set off at fall asthep on the road to Naples, so that at one valiak he 
found himself in front of the oratory, where his horse immediately stopped 
still as if he had been of stone. 

Don Carlos would have made him move on, but it was being obstinate 
against obstinacy itself; since backwards nor forwards was it possible to 
turn him; but when he sought to make him move by applying the spur, 
he snorted fearfully several times. Perceiving this, and recollecting the 
oratory he was near, he turned to look at it, and as he saw the light from 
the lanterr his sister held he thought it was some witchcraft that had 
— his horse, and desiring to ascertain it, tried if he could approach 
in that direction; and scarcely had he touched the rein, when the horse 
without urging obeyed the will of his master; who, reaching the gate 
with his drawn sword iv his hand, cried out, “ Whoever it be that is in 
this place, let him come out straightway, for if he does not, in the king’s 
name here I stand till daylight to see who he is, and what he does in this 
a Laura recognised her brother’s voice, but hoping he might leave 

er to pursue her occupation, endeavoured to disguise her own as much 
as she could, and replied; “I am a poor woman, who am in this place on 
a certain occasion; and as it imports you nothing to know who I am, for 
the love of God depart; for I assure you. if you persist in watching me, I 
will throw myself headlong into this sepulchre, though it may destroy 
me body and soul together.” Laura could not dissemble her voice so 
much, but that her brother, who had not forgotten it as she expected, 
uttering a great cry, followed by a deeper sign, exclaimed, “Ah! sister, 
sister! what dreadful fate can have brought you here? Come out, for 
it was not in vain that my spirit foreboded some sad event like this.” 
Laura, now seeing any longer disguise metfectual, with all the caution in 
her power, lest she should fall into the fosse, began to return, supportin 
herself by the wall, and sometimes by the hanging bodies themselves, ve 
at last arriving where her brother, full of a thousand fears, awaited her, 
not without tears she flew into his arms; and leading her a little way off, 
he learnt from her in few words the purpose that brought her there, and 
she from him what ha‘ led him there at the same hour; whereupon Don 
Carlos without delay set her ou his horse, and mounting behind her, set 
off at full Speed for Piedra Blanca, thanking Heaven for the miraculous 
way in which he had arrived to her assistance, while Laura was also in a 


similar disposition, having repented of the purpose she had undertaken, 
By break of day they reached Piedra-Blanca, when their father being in- 
formed of the event, ordered a carriage, and placing himself in it with his 
sons and daughter, went to Naples, and straight to the palace of the vice- 
roy, and ewes | down at his feet, said that he had to relate a strange 
affair which had happened, begging him to send for Don Diego Pinatelo 
hia son-in-law, as it was a matter of importance to his authority and re- 

His exvellency did as he was requested, and when Don Diego ar- 


rived in the hall of andience, and found there his wife, father, and broth- 
ers-in-law, he stood confounce', and the more when Laura recounted be- 


“ You never before mentioned this friend to me,” said Frederick. 

‘“« It is possible,” answered the privy-counsellor ; “ and I will soon tell 
you why. Alarmed for his health by his long delay and total silence, I 
sacrificed love to friendship, and tearing myself trom my Philippina 
while she, overcome with grief, was yet fainting in her mother’s arms, I 
set outfor Amsterdam. Sutlice it to say, I discovered that my best friend 
had deceived me, and was by this time in America with the whole of my 
cousin’s bequest. ‘It is impossible !’ I cried ; ‘ It is impossible!’ But 
soon I was obliged to say, ‘Itis possible!” And TI flew back to Philip- 
pina, to soothe the feelings wounded by the treachery of my friend ; and 
again I was compelled to say, ‘ It is possible,’ when the first greeting on 
my arrival at home was the announcement that, three days after the 
letter conveying the tidings of my loss, my betrothed had become the 
bride of another. I spare you my agonies. Henceforth I believed every- 
thing possible but good to me; and uo matter how improbable any sug- 
gestion seemed, I replied, ‘ It is possible!’ In these three words was 
embodied my whole system of practical philosophy. I kept continually 
repeating them, till at length they became a comfort in sorrow—an anti- 
dote to despair. When I said to myself, ‘Canst thou ever again be happy 
in this world?’—my lips formed the words, ‘ It is possible ;’ and the 
event justified the almost mechanical hope. I adopted the maxim, and 
no longer lived in an ideal world peopled either by angels or devils—the 
ae age heart seldom knows any medium. Henceforth good fortune 

1ad no power to intoxicate, for I thought of its instability, and said, ‘ It is 
possible ;* and misfortune conld neither surprise nor wholly depress me, 
for | was prepared for anything. Men in general act in the ordinary, as 
well as the more important concerns of life, upon a sudden impulse, for 
which they can hardly account, and of which they are almost uncon- 
scious. Takemy advice, my son, adopt my maxim, were it only to give 
you the power of self-possession. and make you ready either to do or to 
suffer. Repeat it till you have made it your own. This at least is pos- 
sible.” 

The favourite phrase of our privy-counsellorsometimes proved unpropi- 
tious ; but he was not easily dejected For instance, one day when the 
elector presided in person in the council, some de sate arose upon the 
late French Revolution of ’93 ; and as the many changes were mentioued 
in the people who once so idolised their kings, the elector exclaimed, 
“The French are the most abominable race on the face of the earth; no 
other nation could act as they do. Can you fancy my subjects ever being 
seized with such madness—ever abjuring their allegiance to their prince ? 
What is your opinion, Stryk ?” 

The counsellor, just then ina fit of absence, had only half heard 
what the elector said, and shrugging his shoulders, said mechanically, «It 
is possible. ”’ 

The elector turned pale. ‘What do you mean?” he exclaimed. “Do 
you think that a day can ever dawn when my subjects will rejoice in my 
downfall 7” 

“Tt is possible,” again said the counsellor; but this time he said it 
advisedly. ‘Nothing is more uncertain than popular opinion ; fora peo- 
ple is made up of men, who have each an individual interest, which they 
prefer to that of the prince. Any neworder of things ~— new hopes. 
Whatever may be thedegree of love, and however well deserved, borne 
by the people to your highness, I would not swear that they would not, 
in new circumstances, forget the benefits of their prince, and that we 
— not see the electoral arms broken, to give place to the tree of li- 
erty.” 

The elector turned his back wpon him, and Stryk was disgraced; while 
every one cried, “ What a tool with his “It is possible!” _ 

A few years after, the victorious French passed the Rhine; the elec- 
tor, with all his court, took to flight. As he departed, he saw the tree of 
liberty planted, and the armerial bennings of the electorate broken pub- 
licly by the people. I 

Stryk being looked upon asa victim to the despotism so lately over- 
thrown, was soon installed in the office which his talents so well fitted 
him to fill; and by his diplomatic ability, contributed not a little to the 
establishment of the new order of things; while, notwithstanding his 
natural ardour of character, he never sutiered himself to be carried away 
by political enthusiasm. But attaching himeelt tono party, he became 
an object of suspicion to all. The Jacobins treated him as a concealed 
royalist, and the royalists as a disguised Jacobin. Still he cared not what 
name they gave him, and quietly went on with his official duties. 

One day a commissary of the republic arrived in the new department, 


secret of prudence, repose, security, and happiness. Think not that this | 
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throw out insinuations against Stryk, and the luke-warmness of his re- 
publican opinions. The commissary made no remark at the time ; but 
one day, at a public dinner, at which many toasts went round in honour 
of universal liberty, the rights of notions, and the triumphs of the repub- 
lic, he suddenly turned to Stryk, saying, “1 marvel that kings yet dare to 
resist us, for they do but thus accelerate their own ruiu. The revolution 
will make the circuit of the globe! What hope is left tothem? Do 
they dream of ever again bending the great nation, and bringing back the 
Bourbons? Fools that they are! all Europe must perish first! What 
think you, Citizen Stryk, can a rational man admit that monarchy can 
ever be re-established in France?” 

“It is possible,” said Stryk. 

“ How ible?” cried the commissary in a voice of thunder. “ He 
who doubts of liberty has never loved it. It grieves me to see a public 
functionary holding such opinions. Can you state any grounds for them, 
citizen 1” 

“ It is very possible,” answered Strykcalmly. “Free Athens first be- 
came accustomed to Pericles, then toa king of Macedon. Rome had 
at first its Triumvirate, then a Cesar, and at length a Nero. England had 
its Commonwealth, bowed before a Cromwell, and recalled its king.” 

“What are you at with your Romans, your Athenians, and your Eng- 
lish? I hope you do not dream of comparing them with the French ? 
But I forgive your false views; you have not the honour of being born a 
Frenchman. ” 

The forgiveness was not, however, a complete oae, for Stryk lost his 
office, and underwent some persecution, as an utterer of language not 
sufficiently respectful to the republic. 

Some years afterwards, Napoleon became First Consul, then consul for 
ten years, next consul for life, and finally emperor and king. Stryk was 
immediately reinstated in his office, as foie ostensibly one of the mode- 
rate party. He enjoyed more favour and credit than ever; his predictions 
had been again accomplished, and he passed for a consummate politician. 

Napoleon changed the face of the world, and disposed of crowns at plea- 
sure. Stryk became prime minister to one of these new-made kings, and 
obtained titles and honours. No such thing as a republican was to be 
found ; all crawled in the dust before the new master. It was felt as a 
stigma to have ever imbibed republican opinions; and every one claimed 
credit for having been the only one not carried alon by the current, and 
eschewed the shame of having ever been anything but a royalist. 

“T see no shame in it,” said Stryk: “an epidemic raged, and you 
caught the infection. It may appear again, and you may be again attack- 
ed. Itis possible.” 

“ What!” was the indignant reply ; “do you deem us so weak as to be 
for ever changing ?” 

“TI never forget,” answered Stryk, “the sultan of Egypt mentioned 
by Addison. This sultan was sceptical enough to laugh at an aerial voy- 
age saidto be performed by Raiaomed, in which numberlers transac- 
tions took place in so smalla space of time, that Mohammed, at his re- 
turn, found his bed still warm, and teok up an earthen pitcher, thrown 
down as he was carried away, before the water was all spilled. A der- 
vise, who had the reputation of working miracles, undertook to cure him 
ot his incredulity ; and in presence of his whole court, ordered him to 
plunge his head into a tubof water, and draw it up again. The sultan. 
obeyed, and plunged his head into the water ; but on the instant he did 
so, found himself at the foot of a mountain on the sea-shore. Conceive. 
his surprise! He execrated the treachery of the dervise ; but he was 
obliged to submit to his fate. Some woodcutters near directed him to 
the next town, where, after several adventures, he married a woman of 
great beauty and fortune, with whom he lived so many years, as to have 
fourteen children. At her death, he was reduced to get his livelihood 
by plying as a porter. He nowheartily repented the scepticism of which 
1¢ believed all these misfortunes to be the punishment. In a fit of de- 
votion he thew off his clothes for the ablution usual with the Mohamme- 
dans before prayer, and no sooner raised his head after the first plunge, 
than he found himself before the tub, and heard from his whole court 
that he had never stirred, and that all the events that had so troubled 
him had been crowded into the short space of time necessary to dip his 
head into the water and take it outagain. Gentlemen,” continued the 
old privy-counsellor, “ yours is a parallel case with that of the sultan of 
Egypt. If you had been told before the Revolution what you would do 
during its progress, you would never have believed it ; and now that you 
drawn your head out of the tab, you remember nothing of what you 
have thought, done, and experienced in the days of miracles. If the 
Bourbons and the emigrants ever enter France, they will look upon the 
history of the years that have elapsed since 1789 as a delusion, and will 
find themselves, like the sultan of Egypt, standing by the side of the tub, 
regarding their years of suffering as a deceitful dream.” 

There was a general laugh. *“ Well,” said some ‘you may not be 80 
much out in your conjecture if they did return; but who ever dreams of 
the poor Bourbons being restored? This would indeed belong to an age 
of miracles.” 

‘Hem! It is possible,’ said Stryk. 

But the Russian campaign was contemplated, and one of Napoleon's 
generals asked our friend’s opinion as to its successful issue. The privy- 
counsellor declined answering ; and the general, surprised at this reserve, 
said, ‘ For my own part, I expect to cahiieate the New Year in St. Peters- 
burg; but you seem to apprehend an unhappy issue 1’ 

Stryk, as usual, shrugged his shoulders and answered, ‘ It is possible.’ 

This answer was not forgotten. and his name was soon erased from the 
treasury list. When the allied powers invaded France, and Napoleon's 
creations were crumbling into ruins on every side, every one said, ‘ Stryk 
is a prophet, and has had the fate of all seers.’ 

His disgrace under the government of the usurper, as the fallen em- 
eror was now termed, was sufficient claim upon the favour of the new 
egitimate monarch. But it was not long before his axiom brought a fiesh 

sturm upon his head. The monarch giving him one day to understand 
that his adhesion to every successive goverument tended to make his loy- 
alty somewhat suspicious, the old man reminded him that his sincerity 
in his own moderate political views was proved by the fact, that he had 
the misfortune to displease only when each government pressed on too 
enthusiastically, and was not satisfied with his discharge of duty to his 
country, whoever might be the master “ The state,” he added, “ has al- 
ways need of the services of its citizens, and it is their duty to serve it in 
every circumstance.” 

“The state,” said the prince, “is the sovereign. Who dares to separate 
his person from the state is a rebel in heart.” 

This was his last disgrace; but he was still faithful to the maxim that 
had taught him moderation, and at once salutary distrust and hopefulness. 
When the improbability of further political changes was pressed upon 
him, now that the Bourbons were again firmly seated, he answered “It 
is possible. They want to go back to the Inquisition, to the holy al- 
liances. The cause of truth, of civil and religious liberty, is attacked ; 
the freedom of the press is assailed. Thus was it in the days that pro- 
duced a Fravklin and a Washington—the days of the Bastile ; thus was 1t 
in the time of the Fouchés and the Rovigos. The same causes produce 
the same effects. It is possible.” 

But his maxim taught moderation to no one but himself; and the three 
days of 1830 proved its trath, and revolutionised the king of France mto 
king of the French. ee 

The oracle appeared no longer necessary to a ruler who was 1) his own 
person the very type of the vicissitudes of human life, it ceased. Stryk 
died. But who that has lived to see 1848 can decline to admit, of any- 
thing or everything, ‘ It is possible?” 








THE ARMOURER OF MUNSTER. 


A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF FANATICISM. 
Resumed from Albion of June 3. 


XVII.—THE SHADOW OF THE COMING TIME. 

Several days passed away. Franz still toiled, and endeavoured to seek 
in incessant labour an escape from the harassing anxieties of his situation. 
Once more we must collect the little family together, but it must be re. 
membered that circumstances are altered since we last met them. 

Supper is on the table, and Franz has just returned from his forgo, 
looking very worn and thoughtful. His two brides are standing in the 
window recess, examining with evident curiosity some coins which Tais- 
koschirer is exhibiting to them. Supper is cooling, yet the young girls 
take no heed of it. Franz glances moodily at them, but it is not en ac- 
count of the supper; other t noughts are running in his head. He is agi- 
tated by an instinct somewhat similar to that of the bird that droops its 
wing and skirrs over the ground before the coming of a storm. 

Taiskoschirer perceives the uneasiness which is passing through Franz’s 
mind. It is not his cue to suffer it to lurk there. He knows the game 
he is playing too well, and he is too vigilant of his occasions not to turn 
them to account on the instant. 

“Look, brother,” said Taiskoschirer, advancing towards Franz, and 
affectionately pressing his hand, “behold the cvinage of the kingdom of 
Zion!” 

Franz turned the broad gold pieces several times in his hand without 











fore his face to the viceroy all the circumstances betore related, concluding 


and was received with the greatest honours. All were crowding around 
him ; alleager to pay their court; aud some amongst them yentured to 


uttering a word. On the reverse he read the following words,— 
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“Tue WorD Is MADE FLESH, AND DWELLETH tN US. HE WHO ls Not 
BORN OF WATER AND THE Spirit CANNOT ENTER INTO THE KINGDOM OF 
HeAveN. ONE KING OVER US, ONE FAITH, ONE BAPTISM. STRUCK IN Zion, 
1534.” 


“ Would it were thus evermore in the world !” said Taiskoschirer, so- 


“ With such a monarch, we should be the glory of the earth,” said 
Biise, coming forward, and turning up the obverse of the medal as it lay 
on Franz’s hand. 

The noble, and, perhaps, it might have been called handsome, though 
fierce and stern, face of the king was skilfully executed, and came out 
with sharpness and brilliancy from the surface of the coin. The knotted 
brow, the lip swelling with pride and passion, the large eyes dilating with 
wild excitement, were all there. Franz thought of the last fearful butch- 
ery which had taken place under the orders of this violent man,—he 
thought, too, of the infamous law of polygamy; and with a shudder of 
disgust he flung the medal from his haud. Elise quietly lifted it up, and 
fixing her eyes earnestly on the crowned portrait became so absorbed in 
the contemplation as to be almost unconscious of the look of strange in- 

uisition with which Franz regarded her. After a pause she heaved a 
Soop sigh, and exclaimed,— 

“ He is worthy of the crown !” 

“ What is the meaning of this?” inquired Franz, quickly; ‘ you never 
epoke with such euthusiasm of his majesty before!’ and a mocking tone 
gave peculiar emphasis to the word “ majesty.” 

“ Crowns beautify,” interposed Taiskoschirer. 
in itself. 

Elise never turned her head, appeared to take no note of Franz’s words, 
and still coutinued to pore thoughtfully over the medal. What further ob- 
serva-tion Franz might have made was arrseted by the sudden entrance of 
the Lord-chamberlain Kreutzner, who came running breathlessly into the 
room. 

“To the window, girls, to the window!” he cried,—“ if you wish to 
look upon pomp and state, to the window! The king makes a royal 
progress through the city, and the procession will pass under your eyes. 

“ The king!” exclaimed Elise, starting as if she had been electrified. 
A sudden blush crimsoned her face, and she hastily left the room. 

Franz was bewildered. ‘ What does all this mean?’’ was a very na- 
tural question, but there was nobody to answer it. The bustie at the 
window occupied themall. A densemultitude was now streaming along 
the street, heralding the king’s approach by long-drawn hurrahs, and 
shouts of “ Hail to the chosen of the Spirit! Hail to the King of Zion !”" 
The sudden exhilaration and tumult of the scene drew even Franz to the 


His voice was a sneer 





demand of me? Put your question at once, and depend upon it I will 
answer you honestly.” 

“Your answer is not required, brother,” replied Taiskoschirer, his voice 
breaking louder and louder into a yell of triumph. “Not thy answer, 
brother, but that of the noble maiden, Elise, do we await.” 

* Elise !” exclaimed Franz, his eye-balls dilating as the horrible suspi- 
cion-began to assume a distincter form. 

“ We await the decision of that beauteous damsel,” continued the dwarf. 
‘whom we have this morning wooed for our king, that she may become 
his third consort and Queen of Zion.” 

“ Elise!’ cried Franz, hoarsely; “ Elise—Elise!”’ There was a tone of 
supplication in his voice, but it was hoarse and faint, a shudder passed 
over his frame, and, staggering back a few paces, he seized the back of 
a chair, against which he teenad for support, while his eyes were fixed, 
with a dull gaze, upon the door of the apartment. 

“Tt cannot be helped,” whispered Kreutzner, “ be comforted, and 
bear it with dignity Besides, you know, you can claim recompense for 
your logs.” n 

“ Has she consented 1” gasped Franz. 

“She has entered her chamber,” said Taiskoschirer,” to commune 
with her own thoughts, and seek counsel of the Spirit. When she comes 
forth, we shall learn her determination.” 

“No, no!” cried Franz; “it is too horrible. I do not believe it. You 
have practised on her. Love has bound us too closely together. She can- 
uot—she will not—abandon me!” 

“She shall herself determine that,” quietly rejoined the dwarf. 

“One word,” said Franz, rousing himself violently from his stupor; “I 
charge you, on your precious life—if anything so wretched can be pre- 
clous—to utter not a syllable of threat or persuasion. Let her be free to 
choose, and you shall see how she will deal with your infamous mission. 
Hush! she comes!” 

The door of the chamber flew open, and Elise appeared on the thres- 
hold, arrayed in the robes which had been sent by the king to deck his 
chosen bride. A square of silver tissue fell in glittering folds round her 
graceful form; a zone of gems encircled her waist, and amidst the braids 
of her black hair gleamed out with my brilliancy a coronal of dia- 
monds. Her attire was an answer to the doubts of all present. 

“ Hail to the Queen of Zion!” exclaimed the dwarf and the chamber- 
lain, flinging themselves devoutly on their knees before her, and kissing 
her proffered hand. 

“The Spirit hath spoken, and I obey !”’ said Elise, gravely, a dark sha- 
ne passing slowly over her face; “lead me to my consort and my 
cing!” 





window, with all his loathing of the monarch. 

The tramp of horses thundered along the pavement, and a troop of | 
guards passed on, their chargers plunging and champiug with impatience 
at the slow, stately pace of the procession. Then came tour pages, attired 
in gold-embroidered velvet, each holding his plumed cap in his left hand, 
while in the right haud the first bore a Damascene sabre with jewelled 
hilt, the second carried the crown supported on an open Bible, the 
third a cross formed of the swords, and the fourth the golden orb of 
empire. 

“ That fair-haired boy,” whispered Kreutzner to Franz, “ is the prince- 
bishop’s own son.” 

Franz recognised in the two foremost pages the boys whom he had 
preserved from the tiger-claws of Matthias. 

“ Poor child!’’ cried Franz, “ better for thee thou hadst died than thus 
to live the slave and menial of thy father’s mortal enemy !”’ 

Rearing, plunging, chafing, with foam on his mouth, and with fiery eyes 
and streaming mane, on came the proud grey charger of the king. The 
noble form and haughty mien of the sovereign suited well with his im- 
perial robes. He looked as if he had been born to his greatness. There 
was no token of the meanness of his birth or his way of life. All was 
grand, lofty,’ and commanding ; and as he reined in his gallant barb he 
turned from side to side with an air of majesty which seemed .to receive 
the homage of his subjects as if it had been an accustomed tribute. His 
purple cap was encircled with a coronal of gems, and shaded by white 
plumes ; his robe was of purple velvet, over which he wore ‘a short 
upper vest of cloth of gold; his ermine mantle, thrown back from his 





left arm, fell in ample folds over the housings of his charger. The sight 
ot this new-made monarch and the dignity of his bearing tilled every body | 
with surprise and enthusiasm. Even Franz could not wholly suppress 
his unwilling wonder and admiration. 

“Sate your eyes with gazing,” cried Kreutzner, with a burst of triamph ; 
“itis all the work of my needle. For three nights [ have not slept a 
wink—not a wink. My labour was rest, and food, and glory to me ; and | 
have succeeded—my ambition is satisfied !” 

Behind the king rode Knipperdolling, the governor of the town ; and 
Genard Knippenbrock, the lord-treasurer. ‘Twelve Trabants, in the ash 
grey aud green liveries of the king, and mounted on splendid horses, 
closed the procession. 

_ There was a momentary halt in the train, as if something had arrested 
its progress, and Franz: leaned from the window to learn the cause of 
the interruption. He saw it, and his cheek was blanched at the sight, 
and a pang of anguish shot through his heart. Elise stood at the head 
of the flight of steps ascending to the door of the. house, and the king 
, mee he passed to salute her with princely grace and admiring con- 

escension. Blushing with pride and elated by the excitement of the 
occasion, the beautiful girl returned the royal salute with such unaffect- 
ed eagerness of expression that his majesty, fascinated by her radiant 
smiles, looked long upon her before he gave the reins to his steed. At 
length the closing up the crowd reminded him that the people were im- 
patient of delay, and, as the animal bounded forward, Elise stood gazing 
after the retiring cortége like one transfixed in a dream. 

The agony of mind endured by Franz at that moment could not be con- 
cealed. It was visible to the little group around him. 

“ What a change is this!” he exclaimed aloud. “I must marry to- 
morrow. or never !” 

“ Brother,” said Taiskoschirer, with a malignant smile on his mouth, 
“ hadst thou taken my advice thou shouldst have escaped this sorrow, 
and, doubtless, many more troubles that are in store for thee.” 

Having conveyed this consolation with as much bitterness as he could, 
the dwart departed, satistied thathe had stung Franz to the soul. Kreutz- 
ner, full of the glory of the new royalty, rushed out after him to join the 
procession. 

Franz remained plunged in deep thought, unconscious! ing 
the medals the dwarf had left bebiad hing toNeY “arming over 

“ Yes,” he exclaimed, “he who can coin gold far outweighs him who 
must earn it by the tuil of his hands.” 

“Forgive my sister,” said Klara, approaching him, and gently laying 
her hand —- his shoulder; “her heart is good, and her love is true. 
Be assured that she loves you, and that this is but the infatuation of a 
blind religious sentiment. Believe me she willeéturn from the errors 
into which an unhappy pride has tempted her for a moment.” 

“Dearest Klara,” replied Franz, “why is she not like you?” 

He took her hand and looked at her with piteous tenderness: then 
suddenly remembering his frequently sttdnenad suspicions of her sooret 
love for him—which he had never suffered to take a distinct shape, but 
which seemed now to become resolved into reality—he suddenly drop- 
ped her hand and hastened out of the room. 


XVIII.—ELISE. 


Franz was early and rapid in his movements on the next morning. By 
noon he had already returned trom the house of the ex-Orator, now Lord 
Chancellor Rothman, whom he had entreated to perform the ceremony of 
his baptism on that very day. Immediately after the baptismal rite, that 
worthy minister had promised to solemnise his marriage with the two 
Sisters. The triple ceremony was to take place at sunset; and Franz 
hastened home with alight heart, confident at least that a few hours 
would put anend to his wath aud apprehensions. 

ut as he approached the house all his joyful anticipations gave way to 
Surprise and alarm. Twelve Trabants, in their well-known liveries, sat 
on their large horses before the door of his house, and three of them held 
ed horses, amongst which Franz recognized a milk-white palfrey, with 
trappings of gold and velvet. Agitated by the most violent emotions of 
terror and suspense, Franz flew into the hall, and there he found the 
dwarf and the Chamberlain Kreutzuer. 
‘What is this?” he demanded, with breathless impatience. “What do 
these men do here ?” 
«ac «, Hail! hail! hail!” cried the dwarf, without heeding his questions; 
thrice blessed art thou, my hrother! Thou art tried even as Abraham, 
or thou art called upon to sacrifice thine beart’s hopes upon the altar!” 
“**Tis gay pastime with you, my masters,” returned Franz, angrily ; 
you have nothing to do but go about masquing and mouthing through 
we streets. Tis not so with me; I am but a poor armourer ; T have no 
sw. for holyday-making. Therefore be short, and come to the point at 
ce. 


“ 


. “You are pleasant with our sacred office, brother,” replied the dwarf, 
1a tone of mockery that rang hollowly in the ears of Franz. 


“ Elise!” said the despairmg lover, his wounded pride and his deep 
and harrowing sense of wrong giving an accent of reproach to his voice. 
For a moment her brow contracted, and her lip was white. 

“I wished to have spared you the pain of parting,’ she answered, but 
as she spoke her resolution slightly faltered, and the words trembled in 
the utterance. 

“ Think—think !” said Franz; “ think of your previous vows. You are 
free to go, Elise, if this madness has struck down all love between us. 
But for your own sake, not for mine—I am poor, and have nothing to of- 
fer you—think of the vows you are about to violate. You are my bride 
in the sight of God—my promised wife. No, no, Elise! you cannot—you 
dare not leave me thus!” 

This was not the way to address such a woman as Elise. If reason or 
justice could have reached her, it would not have needed such arguments 
us these to draw her back from her course. But pride and self-will held 
tyrannical power over her actions, and her vatural obstinacy only ac- 
quired fresh sternness from such unseasonable remonstrance. What she 
dared to do, she dared to justify. Had Franz stood apart, and left her to 
the unrestrained exercise of her own will, she might have relented at the 
sight of him, or postponed the execution of her purpose, or in some sort, 
softened the agony she was iuflicting upon him; but the interruption was 
fatal, and fixed her haughty determunation irrevocably. 

“ The trivial interests of private life,” she answered, with a lofty and 
commanding air, “sink into insignificance before the great and impor- 
tant events of the world’s history. The king calls me to share his throne, 
and to soothe him amidst his cares and toils. Farewell!” 

“ You never loved me, fulse, vain, perfidious woman!” cried Franz. 

A sudden ray of remorseful tenderness filled her eyes tor an instant. 
Even in such women there is sometimes a fugitive touch of human feel- 
ing. For an instant she stood hesitating, with halfextended hand. 

“Franz!” she exclaimed. Franz rushed forward; the sweet voice in 
which she uttered his name gave him renewed hope. He believed that 
she had relented. But she quickly regained her self-command, and coil- 
ing herself up again for the last effort, she added, “I shall not forget you 
when I am seated on the throne of Zion. Youshall be the most favoured 
of my subjects.” ‘ ‘ 

Her figure rose to its majestic height as she delivered these words, 
then taking the arm of the chamberlain, without one backward glance, 
she left her home for ever. 

‘‘ Dost thou repent now, brother ?” cried Taiskoschirer. with undissem- 
bled triumph, as, looking scornfully at the deserted lover, he followed his 
mistress into the street. A moment more, and the trampling of the horses 
died away in the instant. She was gone. 

“ Woman’s love and woman’s faith!” cried Franz, bursting into tears— 
the scalding tears of hopeless grief and powerless rage. 


XIX.—THE GATHERING OF THE STORM. 


The situation of Klara was more anomalous and distressing than ever. 
Her relation to Franz was changed. He was no longer the betrothed of 
her sister, and it had now become impossible to avail herself of the legal 
protection he had so readily promised to afford her. At her earnest re- 
quest, therefore, the marriage ceremony was indefinitely postponed. 
The rite of »aptism was also put off toa more convenient season, with 
a half-avowed misgiving on the part of Franz as to whether it should ever 
take place. For it was not to be denied that the scenes he had witnessed, 
and the profligate principles which were now daily launched on the tide 
of eve frenzy, had greatly shaken his faith, and rendered it doubtful 
whether he might not ultimately abandon it altogether. He secretly 
wavered on this point more and more from day to day. 

The presence of Franz in Klara’s lonely house created no scandal. 
There was too much corruption abroad for such a circumstance to excite 
observation or reproach. They lived together in the affectionate inter- 
course of brother arid sister. The bereavement Franz had suffered made 
Klara necessary to his life. She sustained him by the gentleness and 
sweetness of her patient disposition. Her tenderness consoled him for 
the loss of Elise, although it could not supply the void. And time passed 
on and brought healing on its wings; and spring passed into summer, and 
summer was now darkening into autumn, and they still continued togeth 
er, gradually recovering the elasticity of their s irits, and resuming their 
ordinary habits. Franz had combated earnestly with his grief for the 
loss of a worthless woman, and sought happiness in the society of Klara, 
who, no longer crushed by the haughty co dness of her sister, and feel- 
ing too, that Franz was acquiring & new interest in her attachment, rapid- 
ly recovering the soft brilliancy of her beauty and the — playfulness 
of her natural character. It was impossible that, thus thrown together 
by circumstances which affected “a alike, they should not become in- 
sensibly dearer t0 each other. But the love which Klara felt for Franz 
was so veiled in its offices of devotion by innocence and modesty, that 
he no longer entertained the suspicion which had on tormer occasions 
presented itself to his mind, aud he was now firmly convinced that she 
had never felt anything more for him than the affection of a sister. This 
was the most dangerous position in which he could be placed towards 
her. It justified and hallowed the closest confidence; and out of this 

rew an imperceptible flower of love, which slowly expanded over his 
Seer, and, unconsciously to himself, renewed a sentiment which he had 
believed and still imagined to be extinct. For the first time he began to 
think Klara really beautiful, to discover a subtle charm (which he had 
never seen before) in her blue eyes, and a singular grace in her slight 
fairy figure (hitherto having so little power to affect his senses or his im- 
agination ;) and he began to think, perhaps somewhat vaguely at first, 
that this tender and gentle creature was ever more lovely than the radiant 
and imperious Elise. Having arrived at this point, it is unnecessary to 
speculate upon the further — of the revolution which was uncon- 
sciously taking place in his heart. A ll 

While this tranquil ee _ was py cng | in their lowly home, the 
storm was darkening and gathering over the ill-fated city. The cruelties 
and blasphemous abominations committed by the Anabaptists under the 
cloak of religious fervour, had at last roused the wrath and vengeance of 
the whole ot Germany. Burying their own dissensions in the face of the 
great iniquity, both the Catholic and Lutheran parties united heart and 
hand to crush the devoted city of Munster. Theological arguments and 
persuasive measures had failed with the deceivers and their dupes. There 
was no alternative left but the sword; and the sword was unsheathed, 
and all alike condemned to a common destruction, The Rhenish States 
held a Congress a Coblentz, where they were joined by John Frederick, 
the Protestant Elector of Saxony. At this congress it was firially resolv- 





“No more of this," said the armourer. “ What is it you come here to 





ed to assist the Bishop of Munster to the utmost, and to furnish him with 
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all the aid in men and money that might be required to subjugate the be- 
sieged. Three hundred horse and three thousand foot were selected for 
the service from the best-equipped and disciplined troops of the allied 
powers. To Count Oberstein was committed the command of this body ; 
and, as a further mark of confidence, the prince-bishop appointed 
general-in-chief over the whole of the besieging forces. 

But, in the meanwhile, the prophet rulers of Munster had not been 
idle. Their energy was at least equal to their wickedness. Acting with 
prompt and remarkable foresight, they had anticipated the likelihood of 
such a league, and put the walls and out-works of the city into a state of 
defensive strength, that they presenteda formidable aspect, which the 
besiegers were little prepared to encounter. The fanatical garrison also 
displayed so much of the highest qualities of disciplined troops, courage, 
watchfulness, und obedience to their leaders, that Count Oberstein was 
reluctantly compe'led to acknowledge that any attempt to storm the place 
would be fruitless, and might cost him a serious loss beyond his 
power to repair. An attempt to gain an entrance into the town by 


treachery having failed through the vigilance of Johannes, Count Ober- 
stein recourse to the surer plan of intercepting the convoys of pro- 


visions, confident that, when the supplies were cut off, famine would 
soon drive the dense population to surrendered at discretion. As he 
coald not reduce them by arms, he resolved to starve them into submis- 
sion. 

The mob, who never looked forward beyond the exigency or the-ex- 
citement of the passing moment, saw these movements with indifference‘ 
scarcely anticipating the consequences. But hunger soon stared them 
grimly in the face, andthe public tables over which the orn presided 
were no longer supplied with a sufficiency of food. Their fanaticism, 
and with it their courage, began to sink beneath the pressure of physical 
suffering. The mob deserted their demagogue prophets ; and their mur- 
murings, deep, though not loud, might be heard in every alley and shed 
within the walls. Openly to repine none dared, for the king, with fero- 
cious despotism, had struck down all right of discussion amongst the once 
free and turbulent citizens of Munster. Butthe emergency was pressing, 
and it was imperative that something should be done; and Johannes, in- 
disposed to follow the example of his predecessor Matthias, determined 
to try how far jugglery and cunning might supply the place ot courage. 
He Rad also a sinister scheme in view, which he intended to blend with 
his larger cheat ; for it had become essential to his security to rid himself 
of certain prophets who had latterly attempted to play Samuel to his 
Saul. ‘ 

To attain both these ends by a single effort, he devised a scheme which 
at least did much credit to his practically acquired knowledge of stage 
etfect. 

XX.—THE LOVE FEAST. 


Long, loud, and wild rang the echoes of the trumpet through the 
streets of the imperial free city. Hanslein, in full armourer, dashed into 

e forge of Meister Franz. ; ; 
om ae comrade !” he cried, not yetarmed? Quick, for your life 
turn out, and your fellows, tuo, without a moment’s delay! The whole 
congregation is called on the sudden together, and woe to the man that 
absents himself !” , 

‘« Is the enemy at the gates ?” demanded Franz. ae 

“Not quite so near as that,” returned Hanslein; “I hope this thing 
will go off more peaceably than it looks. But there will bea great par- 
ade of the troop of prophets. The Seer Taiskoschirer has commanded 
the king to administer the holy sacrament at the Church in the great 
square, and .nen to send forth apostles to the four corners + the world : 
aud I must confess there issome sense in the latter proposal; for the 
priuce-bishop has completely shut us up ; and unless our brethren with- 
out can be moved to come to our aid, and force Count Oberstein to raise 
the siege, we must capitulate or die of starvation in the streets—an alter- 
native which, for my own part, am not particularly anxious to embrace. 

“So long as the walls stand I fear nothing for the city,” said Franz. 

“ Brave words!” replied Hanslein ; “but as we cannot eat the walls, I 
do not see of what use they can be to us, except to make a handsome se- 
pulchre for the people. The fact is, Franz, hunger is beginning to make 
fearful ravages amongst us; and when hunger sickens into starvation, 
aud want takes the ghastly shape of tamine, we may calculate to an hour 
the date of our capitulation. The first absolute get seals the doom 
of Munster. I am so sure of this, that, between ourselves, I am deter- 
mined to make a tour of the fortifications this evening, to try if I can find 
out some loophole where I can effect my escape. Now don’t pat on 
that virtuous face. You have not seen the matter as I have seen it, in its 
shadow of coming horrors. I will wait here till the worst comes to the 
worst, and then—then [ will ask you to try your chances with me. A 
good rat always contrives to find a hole to creep through. So my mind 
is easy on that point. By heavens! I shall be glad to see the outside of 
this New Jerusalem. I see so many throats cut every day, that I cannot 
help speculating on the probability of finding my own amungst them some 
fine morning.” N ; 

The place before the cathedral of St. Lambert was decorated with 
arches of green boughs. Several long tables, covered with snow-white 
cloths, occupied the space enclosed within the green colonnade. The 
king’s Trabants, in their rich livery of green and grey, were even then 
serving up a substantial repast from the royal kitchens, and the garrison 
of Munster, to the number of four thousand men, fully armed with cors 
let and morion, sword and matchlock, who had assembled here at the 
command of the king, appeared to enter with a mighty zest into the pros- 
pect of a good dinner. ; 2 

In the midst of these agreeable es gate the king suddenly appear- 
ed. He wore no royal attire, and had assumed a solemn dignity of de- 
portment, which accorded well with his dark and priestly robe. He 
pronounced a short and fervent prayer, and then, signing to the people to 
eat, he retired. a 

The repast was begun. It was a scene of voracity. The Trabants 
were active in their attendance, and supplied the wants of the eager guests 
with alacrity. For several days the garrison had endured severe priva- 
tion, if not actual famine, aud they therefore fell, upon the viands with 
such right good-will that in an incredibly short time the tables were 
cleared. ; d 

“A strange banquet!” said Franz to Hanslein. ; 

“Patience,” cried Hanslein; “something must follow this prelude. I 
believe this is meant for a love-feast, such as the old Christians used to 
hold.” 

Presently the king appeared again. Upon this occasion he was followed 
by two pages bears consecrated bread upon golden plates. He passed 
slowly debe from table totable, and from man to man. “ Take, eat, and 
preach the Gospel,” he said earnestly, as he gave to each man the holy 
bread. Hanslein and Franz alone held back, and took no part in the 
ceremony. ' 

While these solemnities were going forward, the first queen, Gertrude, 
the beautiful widow of Matthias, and now the wife of Johannes, advanced 
into the colonnade. She was dressed in a robe of white linen, and in her 
right hand she bore the golden chalice containing the sacramental wine. 
The second and third queens followed her, bearing large golden flasks of 
wine to replenish the cup. To each man she delivered the cup, repeating 
the words of the rite so fearfully desecrated. . . 

At the commencement of the ceremony Franz had removed his morion. 
His brown hair fell in short thick curls down his neck, and his corslet dis- 
played his noble figure in all its perfect symmetry and manly grace. His _ 
cheek was flushed, and his deep blue eyes were lighted up with a fever- 
ish brilliancy, fur he knew that he should once more see his faithless be- 
throthed. The queen approached. Franz raised his head ; his eyes met 
those of Gertrude: for a moment they both stood still, mute and fascinated 
by each other’s glances. A painter’s ideal of womanly beanty—the angel 
form of a poet’s dream—faded before the soft, warm, living beauty of 
Gertrude. The witchery and profound passion expressed in her eyes 
produced ® tumult in the soul of Franz. Her hand trembled as she hand- 
ed him the cup: he received it, but his gaze was fixed upon her face so 
intently and so wonderingly, that she forgot the words of the ritual, and, 
overwhelmed with agitation, hurried on to the next communicant. Her 
cheeks were suffused with colour, and her limbs visibly shook with 
emotion. 

Elise followed, and as she passed she looked straight into the eyes of 
Franz. It was alook pregnant with meaning; it conveyed a con: ict of 
passions—rage, jealousy, remorse, reproach. But Franz saw it not. He 
seemed almost uaconscious that she was there. His whole thoughts were 
absorbed by that royal vision, which he sti!l followed with curious and 
passionate eyes. 

Hanslein seized his hand, and pulling him aside, and placing his mouth 
close to his ear, whispered “ Franz! remember who she is—the favourite 
queen of Johannes. For God’s sake be cautious even of your looks: the 
tyrant will brook no rival.” . 

“ Let him come,” cried Franz; “ the tyrant! ay, let him denounce me, 
and | willanswer him to his teeth. Has he not oolnged and destroyed me ? 
He possessed this crowning treasure of creation, and could have chosen 
from atnidst all the glowing beauties of Munster, aud yet he tore from me 
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‘the bride of my heart and home. 1 Late him with a holy aud inextin- 
guishable hatred !”” 

At this moment the whole congregation rose, andthes, with one accord 
four thousand voices joined in chanting the anthem. The anathemas 
which from the line of Franz were drowned in the deep notes 
pealed forth by the fanatic choir. 





THE BATH POSTBOY. 


It was in the early part of the last century, when the mail was trans- 
tnitted from the principal towns of England in charge of a mounted post- 
man, with holster-pistols and saddle-bags, and carried from the smaller 
ones by poor boys, who received a halfpenny a mile for serving the post- 
Office in all spinethaae, that the post-master of Bath informed all whom it 
might concern, by a printed bill in the window, that a smart active lad of 

»nor thereby was required to carry the mail between that town and 
Marlborough, at the above-meutioned rate of wages. 

The Goat was long and rough ; and three days had already passed, 
during which the mail was carried by the postmaster’s own good boy, and 
man-of-all-work, much to his discomfort, and the manifest S ssatistaction 
of the good people of Marlborough, to whom their letters came several 
hours too late: but no candidate for the situation had yet presented 
‘himself. At length, on the fourth morning, which was that of a sultry 
July day, a thin, muscular, intelligent-looking boy, dressed in the habili- 
ments of earlier years, which he Sad evidently outgrown, made his op 
pearance, cap in hand, before Mr Barton the senior clerk, and inquired, 
“ Sir, if you eres, would I be old enough to carry the Marlborough 
bag! ,/'m only fourteen yet, but I’llalways be growing older and wiser I 


“And maybe worse !” muttered the clerk, who happened to be out of 
temper that morning. “ But step in here,” he continued, pointing to an- 
other room, “ and Mr. Leathem will see what you're fit for.” 

Mr. Leathem was a quiet elderly gentleman, who had kept the post- 
office for several years in the rich and gay city of Bath, which was, at the 
agen of our story, the resort of all the fashionables of Britain, especially 

the summer season, resembling in that respect what Brighton has since 
become. He spoke to the boy more civilly than his clerk had done; said 
he considered him tall enough for the business; and then inquired what 
was his name, where his parents lived, and if he knew any respectable 
person who would give him a character for honesty and sobriety, as 
without such a certificate the post-office could not employ him? The boy 
answered that his name was Ralph Allen ; that bis father had been a poor 
tradesman, but he was dead, woe his mother supported herself by taking 

washing ; aud “I wasn’t brought up here, sir; but my mother came 
in hopes of getting fine work from the gentry ; and here’s a certificate 
from a kind gentleman, the vicar of our arin ; L used to ran errands 
for him, and he said it might be useful to me :”— 

“ This is to certify that Ralph Allen is a sensible, honest, industrious 
boy, and I hope will continue to be so.—William Warburton,” said the 
postmaster, reading aloud. ‘ Well, that’s a good certificate, though the 
Writer is unknown to me; but we will let it pass for this time, and take 
you on trial.” 

After several exhortations to be careful of the mail, and walk fast, that 
he might arrive in time, Ralph Allen was duly equipped with a leathern 
bag, suspended by a strap over his shoulder, containing all the letters and 
newspapers in those days transmitted to Marlborough, and sent forth to 
earn the halfpenny per mile. 

Day afier day he performed that appointed journey, through sun and 
shower, going and coming to the entire satisfaction of the postmaster of 
Bath aud Marlborough. Roads were not then so convenient for travellers, 
nor time so precious with the public, as at present ; but Ralph was never 
known to loiter by the way, nor arrive an hour too late, which could 
seldom be said of other postboys. Travellers between the towns soon 
began to know him on the bcad and remarked from stage-coach, wagon, 
or saddle—the only modes of conveyance in those days—that his conduct 
was always careful and steady ; and people who did not travel trusted 
him with small messages in consequence of their reports. If a lady 
wanted a fashionable cap from Bath, or a notable housekeeper some trifle 
which could be bought cheaper in Marlborough, Ralph Allen was known 
to be a soberer and less exorbitant carrier than either the coachman or 
wagoner, and he was preferred accordingly. This was a source of ad- 
ditional gain, which increased every day, till the bo generally reached 
his destination in either town laden with parcels of all sorts an sizes, for 
the carriage of which he received from twopence to a farthing, as the case 
might be, or the liberality of his employers dictated. How the short 
time allowed between the close of his daily duty and his nightly rest was 
usually spent in his mother’s poor but clean garret, nobody could tell. 
Mr Leathem, who had by thistime a high opinion of his postboy for general 
es conduct and correctness in his station, inquired one morning, while 

mn Pee for the mail, what book was that protruding from his 
et 


“ It’s the ‘ Universal Spelling-Book,’ sir,” said Ralph, suddenly, as he 
pulled out the well-worn volume. “I try to learn at home in the little 
time I have, and can now nearly read.” 

*That’s well, my boy,” said Mr Leathem: “1 wish the rest of our 
boys would spend their leisure time so.” 

“ And, sir,” continued Ralph, now encouraged to speak out, “I’m 
trying to write too, aud have got the master of the Blue-Coat School to 
give me a lesson sometimes for doing his message, sir.” 

“‘ You'll be a clerk yet, Ralph,” said the postmaster laughing. “ But 
it is a good endeavour, and I hope you'll succeed ; but mind be careful of 
the mail.” 

His employer's words turned out true, though spoken halt in jest. 
Ralph continued to earn, by every honest though small way within his 
reach : his earnings were saved to purchase an old book when he could 
not borrow it, or supply himself with pens, ink, and paper; by which 
he at ence amused and improved his few leisure hours in rea ing, or 
even spelling, to his mother, when her day’s toil was also done, and 

ractising the chance lessons he could obtain from the schoolmaster. 
Read ing was at that period a rare thing in his class, and cheap books of 
instruction were equal so; but from the spelling-book, Ralph Allen ad- 
vanced to the dictionary and grammar; from “strokes,” to writing a 
good fair hand. His savings also increased by slow degrees, for both he 
and his mother were prudent; and Ralph only wished for the time when 
he might aspire to some better situation, and be enabled to add to her 
rest and comfort. Five years had thus passed away; Ralph Allen had 
grown almost aman, when all the message-senders of Bath, amongst 
whom he was well known, rejoiced, even amid their regrets that they 
must look out for another carrier, to hear that Ralph Allen had been pro- 
moted, through the kinduess of Mr. Leathem, to a clerkship in the Bath 
perks ce, aud was actually seen in a new suit of clothes performing 
new daties at the post-office window. After this his mother washed 
nothing but lace and cambric, and Ralph was as steady and obliging in 
the post-office as he had been with the mail on his back. His salary 
was comparatively small, but his prudence was great; and in another 
ear or two, people discovered that Ralph had something in the bank. 
is habits of reading and thought also gave him an ability to invent 
needful improvements in the post-office, which was then very imperfect- 
ly manag These were modestly proposed ; and as their necessity was 
seen, they soon obtained the sanction of the superior authorities, and 
I the yopng clerk not only in their estimation, but in office also, as 
in three years after his entrance he succeeded the senior clerk, Mr. Bur- 
ton, by whom his application for the carriage of the Marlborough bag had 

n 80 ungraciously received, and who now retired to asmall propert 
he had purchased in the conntry. TOR EOR more and Ralph himself 
began to think of purchasing property also. There was a large sterile 
farm called Combe Down in the neighbourhood of the city, which the 
last three tenants had successively lett in disgust and weariness, declar- 
ang that their labour and money both were lost on such an unprofitable 
spot, and the landlord offered “it for sheep-grazing on the very lowest 
Al Sram was the astonishment of all who knew him, when Ralph 
os B oecame the purchaser of these poor and barren acres. Some said 
— man’s brain was turned with the books he read, and even his 
he ook her head, and hoped it would turn out for the best; but 
P ee “p his situation in the post-office, collected round him work- 
men oe tools, and commenced, not witheut creating much wonder and 
ofa ine, to break up the ground in all directions, as if in search 
“ Neighbour, do you expect to find’a : o pee 
‘ / expe pot of gold in that farm ?” said 
an old delving tape vanyedlery fence one morning, where he and his men 


th Ay 
“No,” said Ralph; “ but I z never could be cultivated. 


pected, and, thank Providence, I have 

found, a good stone quarry, which wi ; : 
tow an a he pointed tr the spire a — and be useful to yon 
“My stats!” cried the farmer, “he’s not mad after all!” And so thought 
all Ralph’s neighbours, when buyers came and workmen thronged to the 
new quarry ; and scarcely a gentleman’s house or public building of any 
could be commenced in Bath without a supp) of atone: fem 

Mr. A as the Bath postboy was now deservedly odie 





Mrs. Allen had long given up washing, and to reside in a neat 
cottage which her son built out of the first produce of his quarry ; and 
many of her former employers saluted the good woman as she to 
St. Mary’s church in her black sarsenet sac, high-heeled shoes, and velvet 
hood, like a respectable old lady of the period. About this time the 
works of the great Dr. Warburton were attracting public attention, and 
much talked of in the best society of Bath. Ralph ‘Allen brought the 
latest published volume home one day, and found his mother seated in 
the small parlour with his old friend Mr. Leathem, who was about to re- 
tire from public business, and had called to see them. “ What books tom 
do buy,” Ralph!” said the old woman, who had always a suspicion of her 
son’s extravagance on this point; and she pointed to alarge book-case, 
where Dryden, Tillotson, and all the best authors of the preceding age 
might be seen in their works, closely ranged together. ‘It was only last 
week,” continued the good dame, “that you brought home that book 
about fame, written by one Mr. Pope.” 

“And don’t you know, mother, who is the writer of this volume ?” 
said Ralph. ‘“ Don’t you remember Mr. Warburton, the parson of our 
own Greasly, in Nottinghamshire, who gave me the certificate which I 
presented to you, Mr. Leathem, ten’years ago, when I wished to be post- 
boy to Mar|borough ?” 

This was true; the vicar of Greasley became the celebrated Dr, War- 
burton, afterwards bishop of Gloucester; and it was said Mr. Leathem’s 
family kept that certiticate like a sort of relic. 

“ Ro'ph Allen’s making his fortune” was the usual remark of every- 
body about Bath when the quarry was mentioned ; and it had now grown 
an important matter, as the whole property of Comhe Down, which so 
many farmers had called a dead loss, was found to be one vast bed of the 
best building stone. . : 

Ralph was making money fast, and his deposits in the bank increased 
every year; but his aims did not end there—the experience of his former 
situation in the post-office was at length employed to some purpose. 
Sundry useful arrangements and inventions had long ago made his name 
and abilities known to the authorities of that department. At the period 
of our story, the post-office in almost every county was farmed by some 
wealthy or enterprising person, who took its whole revenue and expen- 
ses in his own hands, paying to the government a certain sum annually, 
according to his cont act. Ralph, who had acquired a considerable ac- 
quaintance with all the details of the business, and had, besides, the good 
opinion of the most influential functionaries, proposed to vest the small 
fortune already gained by the Comhe Down quarry in a post-office con- 
tract for all England ; and his proposal was accepted. Frem this period, 
the career of Ralph Allen was one of uninterrupted prosperity. Under 
his administration, the post-office revenue, even in that age of compara- 
tively little letter-writing, was almost doubled in a few years, owing to 
the better arrangements introduced by him in the transmission of mails, 
and various postage regulations, which have made his name celebrated as 
one of the few who have conferred benetits of a lasting kind on their na- 
tive country. But Ralph Allen was destined to become, if possible, still 
more honourably known to fame. From his earliest youth he had culti- 
vated his mind, as well as improved his fortune; as without the former 
endeavour, the latter would have been but half success, though wealth 
had been gathered like the sand. His post-office contract in a short time 
realised such an income, as made the proprietor one of the richest men 
in the neighbourhood of Bath. 

Mrs Allen had lived to see her son’s prudent conduct and perseverance 
rewarded to an extentof which she had never dreamt; and the good 
dame closed her days in peace and comfort in the ollcaes cottage at 
Combe Down, having nothing to ‘regret, and no annoyance, but a 
shadowy fear, which at times slightly agitated the calm current of her 
latter-day thoughts, that Ralph was buying too many books. But having 
gained the summit of his early ambition—e well and honourably-won 
fortune—he determined to enjoy it agreeably to his own refined taste, in 
the munificent encouragement of arts and literature. He had acquired 
general respect as well as riches ; and as his fortune raised him gredadity 
in the scale of society, had won the esteem, and formed the acquaintance, 
of men celebrated for their talents, and still famous through their works. 
Pope, Fielding, Swift, and Goldsmith, were among the number of his 
friends ; and the titled and fashionable paid a natural tribute to merit and 
success, by mcluding Mr Allen in their most select society. 

The country round Bath is one of the finest districts in England, being 
divided with beautiful woodcrowned hills and broad green meadows : one 

roperty, in particular, popularly called Prior Park, had long attracted 
lph Allen’s eye from the barren slopes of Combe Down, and there, he 
often said, he should wish, if fortune permitted him, to build a mansion 
worthy of the scene. This ones was at last putin execution. The 
possessor of the estate ruined his affairs by carelessness and extravagance 
in London : it was, in consequence, offered for sale, and Ralph Allen Esq. 
became the purchaser of Prior Park. Here, on the slope of one of those 
wood-covered hills which he had eften a mired, a splendid mansion was 
erected under his own superintendence, whose beautiful Corinthian 
en og and tasteful decorations were the theme of praise among all the 
overs of art; the former especially being still regarded as unrivalled in 
English architecture. Here Ralph retired about middle life, leaving the 
field of active industry to younger and more needy aspirants; here also 
he gathered round him the most polished society of that fashionable neigh- 
bourhood, and many of the authors, the purchase of whose works had 
once astonished his mother. Mr. Allen is well known to all conversant 
with the literature of those times as its judicious and munificent patron, 
und, in particular, as the attached friend of the somewhat irritable poet, 
Blepeosher Pope, and the philosophic Bishop Warburton. 

The facts of his story, though not so generally known, belong to real 
life, and are verified by his contemporaries. Prior Park has now become 
a Catholic college ; but its romantic situation and fine Corinthian columns 
are still reckoned among the attractions of the district ; and they offer 
alesson of how much may be achieved by well-directed energy and per- 
severing prudence. 
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Lntperial Parliament. 
THE JEWISH DISABILITIES BILL. 


House of Lords, May 25. 

The clerk at the table having read the order of the day for the second 
reading of the Jewish Disabilities Bill, 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE rose and said—My lords, I beg leave, 
in pursuance of the notice I gave, to move the second reading of the bill 
—a motion which has been delayed a considerable time, not from any in- 
difference undoubtedly to the importance of the subject to which it re- 
lates, but from an anxious desire to meet the convenience of many mem- 
bers of your lordships’ house, who were justly entitled to take part in 
this discussion. For myselt, I must freely admit to your lordships, 
and I do not coneeal from myself, that this bill, however important as a 
question of principle. and as affecting the interests of many of Her Majes- 
ty’s most loyal subjects, is nevertheless not of a nature to excite that de- 
gree of interest, nor can it be argued with reference to possible dangers 
and ay pr ayunea of the same magnitude as have atteuded other mea- 
sures for the removal of civil disabilities. It is but a small voice that en- 
deavours to make itself heard at your lordships’ doors; but the question 
is, whether that voice is the voice of justice. (Cheers.) My lords, in the 
outset of the observations with which I shall feel it necessary, as brief] 
as possible to trouble your Jordships, I think I cannot do better than call 
your attention to the state of the law upon this subject. It is always con- 
venient, it is always important, when you are about to make, or to consi- 
der the propriety of making any change, that you should well know what 
that state of the law is which it is proposed to alter. My lords, you are 
not called upon to make auy change in the constitutional law of the coun- 
try. The constitutional law prescribes no disabilities whatever. It has 
been the characteristic of the constitution in its best times, and I trust 
will continue to be its distinguishing feature, that it abhors exclusion, it 
rejects disability, it requires those who propose exclusion and disability 
to make good the grounds on which they tei, such a proposition. (Hear, 
hear.) For a long period of English history there was no exclusion what- 
ever. Take your reat constitutional acts, take your great cons itutional 
mroroodingn rom the very birth of that constitution—from Magna Charta 

ownwards—and you will find no enactment disqualifying any of the 
King’s liege subjects from being elected or appointed to stations they were 
capable of filling. But the time did come when, not with the character 
of a permanent act, not with any pretence to make it a universal and per- 
manent law, but for temporary causes it was thought fit to enact tempo- 
rary expedients. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the first of these exclu- 
sions took place, and certain oaths were prescribed which persons eligi- 
ble to office or eligible to Parliament were required to take. Subsequent- 
ly, in the 7th year of His Majesty King James I. it was thought fit to in- 
troduce an act of Parliament which prescribed an oath and declaration; 
and here it is that. not avowedly, not with any mention of the Jews, not 
with any reference to the situation in which either they or any persons 
assumed not to be Christians were placed in England, but for another dis- 
tinct, specific, and, on the face of the act of Parliament, avowed purpose, 





namely, to. put down Popish recusants, an act was passed in which these 


Ju 


words were introduced, the effect of which, for the first tme—but I shall 
show, not uniformly since—was to exclude persons of the Jewish persua- 
sion from Parliament and from office. That act was passed under these 
circumstances:—There had been recently machinations discovered of a 
most portentous and alarming character, aiming at the subversion of the 
throne and religion of these realms. 1t was immediately after the Gu»- 
powder Plot, when discoveries were made, in many of which persons of 
the Roman Catholic religion were implicated, and it was known, 
at least it was imputed to certain persons of the Roman Catholic 
faith at that time, that they were not easily bound by any com- 
mon oath, and it was desirable to frame such an act He nce 
as should practically exclude them, unless they were prepared to swear 
in unequivocal terms their adherence to the Protestant throne and the 
constitution of this country. Kor this purpose, without any mention of 
the Jews, without any allusion to such persons, those words were intro- 
‘duced, which no one can doubt were intended as a filter or mesh through 
which no equivocations could pass, and which should effectually exclu 
persons not of bad religion, but bad subjects of the realm. (Hear, hear.) 
That was the ground on which the act passed. After the revolution the 
very first thing Parliament did, upon the establishment of King William 
and Queen Mary on the throne, was to consider the subject of oaths; and 
the result of that consideration was, that the oaths prescribed were, in 
the language of the act, “hereby repealed, abrogated, and made void.” 
That is to say, the oaths, including that particular security which it is 
contended by some persons is a principle of the constitution, calculated to 
exclude the Jews, were upon full consideration, in the very best time of 
our constitution, distinctly, and in terms annulled and made void (hear, 
hear); not by accident, not at a time when either political party or the 
church slept, not in the heat of the moment when men’s minds were di- 
verted from the matter before them and led to acquiesce in that which is 
dangerous from the absence of the precaution and vigilance which point 
out where danger is; but on the contrary, at a time when every constitu 
tional and religious question was carefully weighed and balanced, when 
there was a great difference of ecclesiastical opinion, when the differences 
between what was called the high church and low church were at their 
utmost heat—upon due deliberation Parliament came to the resolution 
that these oaths should be abrogated; and it occurred to nobody to state 
or think, if those oaths were abrogated, certain persons not professing the 
Christian religion would get into Parliament. Such an appreheusion were 
not felt. 
For thirteen years, and thdse eminently and by distinction, if any dis- 
tinction can be made, years in which the priueiples of the constitution 
were most weighed and most valued, Jews were admitted to Parliament. 
(Hear.) Undoubtedly this didnot continue ; but why did it not continue ? 
Thirteen years afterwards, at the close of the reign of King William, and 
just before the commencement of that of Queen Anne, at a very critical 
moment it was thought expedient to revive the oath of abjuration. But 
let me ask those who look at the history of those times, is there the least 
vestige ot an intention either to exclude Jews, or any others except Ro- 
man Catholic recusants and non-jurors? Atthat moment the name of the 
Pretender being recognized in France, and Louis X1V. then im the zenith 
of his power and ale to promote by intrigue the interests of the Pre- 
tender in this country, it was thought, not unnaturally, to he a period 
when they should revive the oath of abjuration, for the ork mee of ex- 
cluding Roman Catholics from seats in this and the other house of Parlia- 
ment; and that being the object, an object precisely analogous to what 
was held in view at the time the act of James I. was passed, what could 
be more natural than to recur to that very temporary act, and intro- 
duce the same words to exclude Roman Catholics? Accordingly, these 
very words were carefully copied and inserted in the act; and thus we 
find the words revived prescribing an oath, “ on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.” Upon that ground and upon no other—the accidental introduction 
of words of this description, certain persons, particularly Jews, —- 
not in name, were excluded from seats in Parliament. Such was t 
state of things until a recent period, when, it will be in the recollection 
of all your lordships, a petition was presented, | think, in 1830, from the 
Jews, resident in the metropolis, complaining of their exclusion after your 
lordships had admitted the Roman Catholics and others, removing all im- 
pediments that stood in their way by the prescription of oaths and par- 
ticular declarations declarations they were required to take. That pet- 
tion met with a favourable consideration, and a bill was brought into the 
other house of Parliament by certainly one of the most able, excellent, 
and religious men I ever knew, the late Sir Robert Grant. (Hear, hear.) 
That bill did not go through the other House of Parliament, but it was 
very favourably received at first. Two divisions took place upon it—in 
one the majority was for, in the other against the bill; but in both those 
divisions I find among the supporters of that bill the names of persons 
eminent for their attachment to religion and their = constitutional 
knowledge—among others I find the name of the noble lord opposite (we 
believe Lord Stanley), who was then a member of the other House © 
Parliament. That bill was lost in the Commons. It was again introdu- 
ced next session, and then it passed by a considerable majority in the 
other House of parliament. It came up to this house, and was introdu- 
ced by a noble lord who I regret is not now present, owing to his advan- 
ced years and infirmities—a nobleman whose high character entitled him 
to take a lead in questions of this nature, and whose emiuent personal re- 
ligion gave great weight to his advocacy of such a measure—I mean 
Lord Bexley. (“ear, ment He moved the bill in this house, but it 
was lost. i have now, my lords, stated what has passed on this question 
up to the present time. This bill is again seut up to your lordsbips, hay- 
ing been carried in the other House of Parliament by three successive 
and considerable majorities. Why, then, my lords,I think I have at least 
made out a case for your lordships giving a serious attention to this sub- 
ject, and for your well considermg whether you ought not to adopt 4 
re repeatedly brought before you, with the sanction of such names, 
the support of such authority, and the concurrence of so many circum 
stances in the state of the world which should induce you to give a fa- 
vourable consideration to any practicable removal of any existing disabil- 
ity whenever you can with safety. I say you are called upon, I must add, 
you will be called upon again and again, to take this particular course. 
(Hear, hear.) This, then, leads me to consider what are the objections 
to the present bill; and great as I think the weight to be attached to any 
objection based on religious feeling, before dealing with what may be 
called considerations sf expediency, | will not pass over the opinion en- 
tertained more, I believe, by petitioners to your lordships’ house against 
the bill than by your lordships who are about to vote upon it—that this 
is a religious question. (Hear, hear.) 1 contend that it is not so. I con- 
tend that there is no precept of religion, no declaration of the revealed 
will of God, that can in the slightest degree praclude your lerdships from 
taking, as you are about to take, a view of this question with reference to 
its being dangerous, or free from danger, to introduce and carry such ° 
measure into effect. (Hear, hear.) Not only do I say there is no _ 
recept—because if I could see there was any such precept, I > a 
onestly, far from moving the second reading of this bill, I should e if 
first to Levee such a me&sure unnoticed on your table, if I did not myse 
move your lordships immediately and distinctty to reject arent’ ere 
being no such declaration of the Divine will—it being, on ~~ aenang 
manifest that from the very beginning Christianity had the ¢ oh e So 
connecting itself with existing institutions although not of u ey 
character, disclaiming every sort of interference, finding 1ts a with 
recommending itself by the very fact that it did not interlere 
political questions or political authorities. a ud 
I ask your lordships who this people are, whom, I contend, ba ‘pati “ 
al by any precept of religion to refuse to admit = a pa weit ~ 
in civil and political privileges? I have said that the swe _ 
has made its conquests not by any exclusion, not by vat le or ~ 
by acts of Parliament, but by the conviction that it “— Div ones + th 
exhibition of its virtues, by the lessons it taught to we ind, and Y, = 
gentle, insinuating influence it exercised on = _who — is “y i : 
reach. Who are this people! Have they no relations with us * = 
Christian people, they are a people between whom and Christians an 
Christianity there exists a direct, important, unquestionable relationship. 
(Hear, hear.) Can it be forgotten that theirs is a nation whose religious 
laws you have adopted—a nation that for years and centuries has been 
the means of laying the foundation of your religion—a nation that 4 
years and centuries has been favoured by the Almighty—that their - i- 
gion has been the means of preserving, in the midst of superstition, barba- 
rism, and idolatry, the knowledge of the Eternal—and that God has walk- 
ed before that people with a pillar of fire, guidin their progress, teach- 
ing them to avoid the delusions and snares with which they were sur- 
rounded, and enabling them to hand down that state of things to posterity 
upon which our religion is based and founded? (Hear.) Is it necessary 
for me to remind your lordships that the commandments of that re- 
ligion, the laws of that people, are your laws and your command- 
ments, engraven on the stones that are set above your altars, and engrav- 
en on the hearts of the congregations that surround those altars? (Hear, 
hear.) _Is this a ae you are entitled to despise as unfit and inadmissr 
ble to the rights of fellow subjects according to their ability ? wenn 
uati 





those rights? On the contrary, they have filled an important si 








history, and we are bound to recognise them. 
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relations out of the pale of pure 
ition a8 ing “eer 
that might be called a Christian love, for 
— of charity and benevo- 
fi 


ound in a sermon by one of the 


we have no =) 4 
leave to such a 
tinguished for a brotherly | 
feeling and humanity, and for the 
(Hear, hear.) But the other day 
most eloquent divines ever heard in this country, a passage rem bly 
licable, in which the preacher was summing up a comparative view 
‘Christian virtues as o to virtues, and L will = 
lordships to hear but a very few lines. The noble marquis here r the 
which was to the tc general etfect: -_ tt Os . 
“That one of the most distinguishing characteristics of Christianity, as 
compared with the wisdom and humanity of pagan philosophy, was, that 
the compassionate consideration for the inculcated by the former 
formed no part of the lessons taught by the latter. It never thought of 
the blessedness of him who considereth the poor ; that you might have 
traversed ‘the Roman empire in the zenith of its power, and while you 
met with monuments of pride and trophies of war, not one asylum of the 
was to be seen; but that it remained tor the religion whose basis 
was humanity and whose element was devotion to vobolaian to the world, 
— Blessed are the persecuted, for they shall obtain mercy.’’ J 
Let me here ask your lordships if the precepts ot Christian charity have 
not been followed out by the Jews! (Hear.) Let me ask you if there 
isa people within the limits of civilization who have made themselves 
more remarkable for charitable, humane, and generous acts than the per- 
sons who profess Judaism! And, if this be ued, then I say it 1s in- 
justice not to give them the full benefit of a precept they have followed 
out so well; and I say that their claims are entitled to consideration. My 
lords, in your deliberations upon this question it is undoubtedly a solemn 
duty to consider whether or not you are precluded from entertaining it 
by that just regard for the interests of religion and the interests of Chris 
tianity which I readily admit you are bound to consult in any act of Par- 
liament you may pass. Where then is the danger to the constitution— 
where the danger to Christianity, that will result from this act? It has 
been said that if you pass this measure, and Jews are admitted to seats in 
the Legislature, you will no longer be a Christian Parliament. My lords, 
I deny it. (Hear.) You will be stilla Christian Parliament, in the same 
sense that every body may be so called, considered with reference to that 
which is its general character and tendency. To enable anybody or any- 
thing to obtain a particular character, and for all useful purposes, it 18 ne- 
cessary that every particular of which it is composed should be homoge- 
neous. You might as well say that the very standard which regulate your 
commercial transactions should not be cailed — because it contains 
certain other portions of matter which are not gold. Yet the gold so com- 
mingled or alloyed, is the standard of value; it is gold to all intents and 
purposes of utillity; its objects and usefulness are not impaired. How 
then can any person argue that the introduction of the Jews would so al- 
ter the character and tendency which the Parliament of this country al- 
ways had, and I trust always will preserve, namely, to support and main- 
tain not only the existence but the predominance ot the Christian religion ! 
I never was able to discover why, when a person was enabled to act in 
concurrence with a large body of other persons infinitely superior to him- 
self in station aud numbers, he should be considered more dangerous than 
while be exists only:as au unit in a multitude, and as an unit you have 
enabled him to act alone. Yet you have enabled the Jews to act alone. 
Consider what the Jews may now be. A Jew can be Lord Mayor—he 
can be high sheriff. During the recent disturbances the constabulary of 
at least two wards in the city of London were in the hands of Jews, law- 
fully qualified to swear them in. But aJew may be high sheriff. Sup- 
a person accused of high treason and brought to trial, a Jew might 
ave the selection of the jury. If danger must be apprehended from the 
Jews at all, it seems to me more reasonable to imagine that danger should 
arise from such causes—from the filling of such offices by Jews—than to 
suppose that the introduction into a popular assembly of some two or 
three members of a persuasion different from the great meee should 
alter the whole tendency and character of that assembly, and impart to it 
a different direction directly against that Christian religion to which 
nearly all the other members of it belong. (Hear, hear.) I say, my lords, 
itis infinitely more dangerous to admit professing Christians—nuominal 
Christians—into such an assembly. (Hear, hear.) There have been many 
persons so admitted; persons who may think themselves Christians—call 
themselves Christians—but whose conduct has been adverse to the real 
principles of Christianity. (Hear, hear.) And you may find jnstances in 
which acts of the grossest inhumanity have been countenanced by persons 
nominally Christians, but whose conduct and practice were far more alien 
to the Christian’s faith, and infinitely more likely to subvert the Christian 
faith, than these Jews. (Hear, hear.) I will not multiply instances.— 
You have throughout Europe instances of Jews edmitted and Jews ex- 
cluded from participation in legislation. I cannot see the difference as re- 
garde the satety of the Christian religion. In the last war in which Hol- 
and was engaged many of the officers and men were Jews, but did any 
one, therefore, say that the army of Holland was not a Christian army ; that 
it was an infidel army? No one ever put forth such an assertion. But 
ou are acting with the grossest inconsistency. In many parts of Her 
Majesty's dominions Jews are at this moment sitting as members of the 
Legislature by the authority of the law. (Hear, hear.) In Jamaica the 
Jew and the Christian are the same, and in Ceylon, I see by the papers, 
that.a Jew is a member of the Legislature. All this causes no alarm to 
Christians in those places, and even Christian bishops sit down happy and 
contented in their dioceses under anew law and constitution which admit 
Jews to a participation in legislative privileges. (Hear.) Yet here it is 
thought by some that to admit the Jews would be to contaminate the 
character of the Christian assembly into which they entered. My lords, 
I am unwilling to detain your frotbips longer, but I will beg of you to 
look back at the true character of that religion which you profess and of 
the law under which you live. I will beg of you to recollect that that re- 
ligion was humble ob gee in its birth and origiu,—that its Divine foun- 
der in most emphatic and solemn words says, “ My kingdom is not of this 
world,” and that by the favour of Divine Providence our religion, not by 
force and violence, but by gentleness, benignity, and persuasion, has ex- 
tended its empire, and brought the nations of the earth under the shadow 
of its authority. And I ask you, if that be the principle which presided 
over the birth of that religion and hallowed its progress, can we now, in 
the maturity of its streugth and power, refuse to admit within the pale of 
that constitution in which Christianity has been andever must be the pre- 
dominant portion, a body of persons who can show a faic claim for admis- 
sion? [So we understood the noble marquis, who towards the conclusion 
of his speech was very indistinctly heard in the allery.] The constitu- 
tion is inseparably bound, I am ready to admit, with the interests of Chris- 
tianity, and the most valuable feature of the constitution is, that it insures 
the predominance of Christianity. But that predominance is not in my 
opinion endangered by the removal of civil disabilities, and 1 have shown 
t the fundamental rules of the constitution have never been suspended 
as against the subject, but by temporary acts and for a temporary pur- 
pose. (Cheers.) 
After a speech from the Earl of ELLeEnnoroveu, who moved that the 
bill be ma a second time that day six months, 


The Duke of CAMBRIDGE said it was a duty he owed to himself to 
address their lordships, and to place them in possession of his sentiments 
on this important question. In consequence of the situation in which he 
stood, and the connexions which he had with this country, he should be 
wrong if he did not express his sentiments on this subject. He would 
not detain them long, but would say that, knowing many members of the 
Jewish persuasion in this country, he had always assisted them as far as 
he couldin their charitable objects, and in relieving them from that per- 
secution to which they had so often been exposed for their religious sen- 
timenis. (Cheers. } He had the very highest respect for a very great 
number of the Jews of this country, and, although he did not choose to 
mention names, he would give as an example the benevolent individual 
of the Jewish persuasion who, at a large expense, had undertaken a jour- 
ney to Jerusalem for charitable objects, and had recently visited Russia 
for the same purpose. But still while he expressed the respect he had 
for this gentleman, and while he did justice to the benevolence which 
actuated many of the Jews ot this country, he could not conscientiously 
deny that this was a Christian question lay ; and that, as this was a 
Christian Government and Legislature, so the Jews ought not to be ad- 
mitted to seats in the Legislature. (Cheers.) He had thought it his 
5 ty to bear testimony to the respect he entertained for many of the 
host in order that it might not be supposed he was actuated by any 

ostile feeling towards them in opposing this measure. He would repeat 

‘8 Opinion, that as long as this was a Christian Government the Jews 
ought not to be admitted into the Legislature. [Loud cheers. ] 

Viscount Canning supported, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
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The Duke of ARGYLL was anxious to say afew words in explanation 
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he believed, even more the opinions of wise and good men, he trusted 
their lordships would = that as an additional claim upon that courtesy 
and indulgence which their lordships were always ready to extend to 
those who addressed them for the first time. (Hear, hear.) He was 
not ashamed to confess that in considering this subject, his own 
daty in re to it, he had experienced feelings of difficulty and doubt ; 
but after the best consideration he had been able to give it he had come 
to the resolution to vote for the second reading of the bill. He should do 
so, however, with feelings and opinions so materially different from those 
which had, sometimes at least, on stated in support of the measure, 
that he was only the more desirous of explaining the vote he meant to 
give. The noble lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Government was re- 
ported to have said, in another place, that he congratulated the country 
and the assembly he was then ressing, that nota few of tie arguments 
that had origi ly been urged by the opponents of the measures had been 
abandoved in the course of the discussion. At an humble distance he 
would follow the example of that noble lord, and congratulate their lord- 
ships and the country that some, at least, of the arguments which had 
been advanced in favour of the measure had also been abandoned in the 
course of the discussion, [Hear, hear.] They had not heard during 
that night’s debate, for instance, any such argument as that Christianity 
had no more to do with legislation than it had to do with cookery, as had 
been stated, not in the course of a speech, but in a carefully studied 
essay, by a member of Her Majesty’s present Government, he meant the 
right hon. geutleman lately a member for Edinburgh [Mr. Macaula ee 
For the high attainments, the great talents, and great eloquence of that 
right hon. gentleman, no one could entertain a more sincere admiration 
than he (the Duke of Argyll) did; and he only mentioned this point tor 
the purpose of distinctly avowing that the belief that Christianity had 
nothing to do with legislation formed no part of the vote which he that 
night intended to give. [Hear.] On the other hand, there were some 
arguments against the bill which had never formed any part of the diffi- 
culty with which he had to contend. The noble eari who spoke second 
inthe debate (the Earl of Ellenborough), whose address seemed to pro- 
duce a lively impression on some of their lordships, among other argu- 
ments said that the Jews were a nation within a nation, unplying that 
they were something like aliens—aliens at least in their affections and 
habits. The noble lord who spoke after him [Viscount Canning] had 
said that if Jews were really aliens in character and habits, we ourselves 
had been somewhat to blame for this, and their lordships would surely 
acknowledge the force ofthatargument. [Hear.] Durmg many hundred 
years they had been exposed to every sort of disability. We had pre- 
vented them from holding landed property, and from eugaging in those 
other employments which were open to other classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. But, besides this argument, there ap yeared to him to be an- 
other worthy of notice. If there was no other ebjection to the adinission 
of the Jews than that they were a uation withina nation—if there was no 
other objection to them than that they were so foreign in respect to this 
country that they were unable or iucapacitated to represent the feelings 
of the people, was that any reason for the Legislature interposing w 
prevent each constituency from judging for themselves on this pomt? 
(Hear, hear.) This argument had struck him very forcibly, and had 
had a great etfort ou his own determination, It might be true that the 
Jews were aliens; it might be true that they would soon in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy be still more aliens—God grant that it might be so— 
but so long as they lived in this country, so far as political disabilities 
were concerned, he must contend that each constituency was the best 
judge of the qualities of its own candidates, [Hear, hear.] There was 
another argument which had been used in the course of the debate. It 
had been alluded to by the right rev. prelate who spoke some little time 
ago (the Archbishop of Canterbury), who contended that the admission 
ot the Jews into Parliament would be attended with danger to the church 
over which he so eminently presided. Now, so tar rey pen | to our 
ecclesiastical institutions was concerned, he [the Duke of Argyll] put it 
to their lordships whether they had ove tithe of the danger to fear from 
the Jews as from the Dissenter ? (hear, hear)—and if the ageenbendien of 
danger to our ecclesiastical institutions had not preyeuted the Legislature 
from iutroducing into Parliament members of various denominations of 
hostile religious bodies, surely that could form no argument against the 
admission of the Jews! [Hear, hear.] There was but one argument, 
in truth, which had any force, and that was the religious argument, 
which had been almost entirely dwelt upon by the neble earl who had 
moved the rejection of the bill—the argument that Christianity was part 
of the law and constitution of this country ; and that it was an anomaly, 
if not a sin, forany man who was not a Christian to be admitted into the 
Legislature of this country. Now, he confessed that, in his opinion, that 
vague and nominal Christianity which they possessed in their character 
of legislators was not very much worth. [|Hear.) But there was one 
field in which they might labour for the preservation of Christianity. 
They could use their best endeavours to heal the divisions among them- 
selves, which more than auy other cause operated to banish from the dis- 
cussions in that and the other house of Parliament every question, every 
argument, and mae, topic which bore at all upon religion. (Hear.) 
Their lordships would do him the justice to believe that he had not risen 
upon that occasion under any idea that anything he could say, that any 
argument he could urge would have any influence upon their lordships or 
the vote of asingle member of that house ; butif their lordshipscould not 
separate their votes from the confession that Christianity had nothing to 
do with the legislation ofthe country, he did not wish—he could not wish 
that any member would vote in favour of the bill. But there was a large 
anda wide field in which, as he had said, they could use their best en- 
deavours for the preservation of Christianity ; and he felt that this 
measure would offer no impediment to their proceeding in that direction 
(Hear, hear. ] 

The Bishop of St. David having spoken in favour,of the Bill, and the 
Bishop of Oxford at great length aga'nst it, and short speeches having 
been made by the Earls of St. Germans, Eglintown, Harrowby, Yarbo- 
rough and Desart, 


The Earl of ELLESMERE was anxious to address a few words to their 
lordships, because the vote he intended tc give on this question was not 
the result of early impulse, but of such reflection as illness had allowed 
him to give to thesubject. If he were berne along by the eloquence and 
character of the right rev. prelate on the other side of the house, a part 
of whose speech he hadthe good fortune to hear, and were to believe 
that to prevent the establishment of indifference to the great interests of 
Christianity, the rejection of this measure was imperatively called for, 
then no consideration of public importance, no respect for any counsti- 
tuency in the country, however great, would induce him for a moment to 
pause in the adoption of thatcourse. He was not one of those who 
thought that religious consideratious could so far be separated from those 
that were political as to be altogether absent from their view in discus- 
siug the great questions of this couutry; on the contrary, he thought 
that when the councils of this country ceased to be deeply imbued with 
religious considerations, the result of Christian reflection and thought, the 
blessing of Providence could hardly be expected to rest on their delibera- 
tions ; but he did not think that such an unchristianizing of our councils 
would be the result of merely introducing a certain number of Jews into 
the legislature. What would be the consequences of such a measure ? 
That a very small number of Jews, on the score of wealth, character, or 
acquiremeuts, would be admitted to assistin passing laws. He admitted 
that in some of those laws the temporalities or other interests of the 
church of England might be affected, and there was a certain degree of 
incongruity and unfitness in allowing persons who were not attached to 
the established church to interfere in those-matters of legislation. But 
if their lordships considered who the parties were who were to be parti- 
cipators of this privilege they would see that there was far less danger 
and far less inconvenience to be apprehended to the church of Eugland 
from the Jews than from many Christian substitutes in the lower house 
of Parliament. He had heard of denunciations of that church from the 
conventicle, but he had never heard of any from the synagogue. (Hear, 
hear.) And why did their lordships admitany class of Christian Dissen- 
ters to the te A etl ? Was it from any likiag on the part of their lord- 
ships to the doctrines entertained by those persons? No. It was be- 
cause some of them cousidered it no longer just, and others no longer 
safe, to exclude from the common defence of the great interests of the 
nation those who had so large a share in them—that it was no longer 
right or safe to treat as aliens in the land those who, by their numbers, 
their rank, and their possessions, were rooted to the soil. (Hear, hear.) 
Had the Jew in times of danger ever sheltered himself under the charac- 
ter of analien? On the coutrary, was it not the fact that in the wars 
against Napoleon they had fought side by side with their Christian breth- 
ren for the emancipation of Europe? (Hear, hear.) He had also under- 
stood that in our Canadian colonies, when the standard of England was 
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natur2 and extent of the petitions which had been 4. 
to the house in regard to this bill. He understood that a conside 


these petitions were im favour of “the measure, and, if 
80, he believed it was not attributable to the wealth and 
fluence of the Jewieh race in this country, but rather to Pog 
ich they made of their wealth, and their bringing it to bear extensive- 
ly, comprehensively, and judiciously upon the charities of the country; 

confessed that this fact o with considerable wei 
eat Laws poe Ithad been said that this pagar tg west eA 
sin y tion. Onr houses of legislature mi id to 
the only ones in civilized world which were at eet free from un- 
due external influence. It had been said, and he believed it was true 
that the discussion cf the two houses of the British Parliament wou 
meet with attention and respect from foreign countries ; and, if it should 
mepose that the decision at which they conscientiously, deliberately, and 
calmly arrived, should be in favour of the motion then before their lord- 
ships, he did think it would have an effect upon the consideration which 
the Jewish race received in other countriesin Europe. He believed that 
our support and countenance were very much wanted—for he re 
to hear that, while in some countries of Europe legislation might be con- 
sidered 2s having advanced in the cause of fiberality, in others the old 
system of persecution and vutrage had been revived. It was not his in-. 
tention to specify any of these cases or to interfere by discussions here 
with the coneerns of other countries ; but he thought the best homily he 
could read to them was his vote on this motion. Cheers.) The success 
of that motion would show that the British Legislature did not consider 
the Jewish nation as fit subjects for persecution or degradation in any 
shape. He ed to add, however, thathe did not agree with those 
who held the exclusion of the Jews trom Parliament to be persecution. 
He thought the question bad suffered from such arguments as these. It 
was not on that ground that he pave the motion his humble support ; but 
because he thought it safe to the religious and political interests of the 
country, and just to the Jews, to give them a share in the making of those 
laws which they had hitherto obeyed so cheertully and in some respects 
administered so well. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord STANLEY said he could have been well satisfied to leave the 
decision of this question upon the able, the powerful, and eloquent, and 
he would add, the hitherto unanswered speech of the right rev. prelate 
(the Bishop of Oxford); but he felt it imperative upon him not to give a 
silent vote upon a question which, while a possible argument remained 
in its favour, required that he should show to their lordships the prinei- 
ples upon which they should reject the bill. (Hear.) Some noble lords, 
in the course of the discussion. had laid much stress upon the doctrine 
which he rejoiced to hear repudiated by his noble friend who had just sat 
down, viz , that the free exercise of their lordships’ judgment in the re- 
jection of this so called liberal measure would be stigmatized as a course 
of persecution; yet he could not fail to be struck with the apparent in- 
consistency of the argument of his noble friend, because he declared, im- 
mediately preceding that expression, that one of the grounds of the vote 
he intended to give was that it might materially influence the conduct of 
other states with regard to what he very properly called ~ the J ewish 
nation,” who, in some parts of the world, were-subjected to grievous and 
gross persecutions; aud that he wished to show by his vote that right 
that the English Parliament had no sympathy with such persecutions. 
But if the votes that night, whether for or against this measure, exhibited 
no indication of a persecuting spirit, he (Lord Stanley) was at a loss to 
see how his lordship could show to other countries his dislike of the per- 
secution of the Jews. For his own part, he was as much opposed as the 
noble earl or ba of their Jorachipe to the punishment of a man on the 
ground of his religious opinions ; but he maintained that the protection of 
the law was one thing and the privilege of joining in the makiag of the 
law was another—that this was not a right but a privilege, the privation 
or absence of which implied no persecution, no punishment, no penalty, 
aud the possession of which their lordships bad the right at all times to 
exercise and maintain. (Hear, hear.) He confessed he had heard with 
some surprise the historical summary with which the noble marquis (Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne) had commenced his speech. Surely the noble mar- 
quis did not mean to couvey the impression; but, if their lordships had 
been ignorant of the fact, they might have inferred from his historical ar- 
gument that it was in the reign ot Elizabeth that the intolerant system of 
exclusion, on the ground of religious belief, first commenced ; and that 
when it was first applied it had no reference to the Jews. The fact was. 
that, until a very recent period previous to the time of Elizabeth, this 
country was not only exclusive on the ground of religious belief. but the 
uniformity of religious belief was secured by far more stringent laws than 
the refusal of a seat in the Legislature. At that period, so far from the 
Jew having a right to a seat in the Legislature, he had no right to set his 
foot on British soil. (Hear, hear.) It was quite true that the terms of 
the statute were addressed to the only class of Nonconformists in those 
days, viz., Popish recusants, and had nothing whatever to do with Jews. + 








reluctantly upheld by many Christians, the Jews had rendered ‘good ser- | 
vice in behal _of this country. Svoime observations had been made on a| table, well-disposed, an 
subject on which he did not profess himself to be deeply couversant—he | 


But it was said that in the time of William and Mary the statute was ab- 
rogated for 13 years, and that during that period there was no obstacle 
te the Jew being in Parliament. It was quite true there was no form of 
oath ‘on the true faith of a Christian” during those 13 years; but it was 
also true that, during those 13 years, there was no means by which the 
Jew could obtain letters of naturalization, which was a first preliminary to 
his obtaining a seat. 


Lord CAMPBELL.—But suppose he had been born in this coun- 


try? 

Lord STANLEY.--Well, suppose he had been born in this country, 
where was his power to hold freehold property, and where was his free- 
hold qualification for a seat in Parliament? Was there not an oath, too, 
administered on the New Testament? And, although these absolute im- 
pediments existed, the noble marquis told them, that because tor 13 years 
the words “on the true faith of a Christian” were removed, the Jews 
might have then sat in Parliament, a circumstance which is absolutely im- 

ible to conceive, because, as had already been said that night, if a Jew 
had presumed to offer himself as a candidate for any city, town, borough, 
or county ia England, he might have got through his fret sentence, but 
he would not have got through a second. (Hear.) He would not detain 
their lordships however by entering on the historical points of the diseus- 
sion, but what he did lay stress upon was this—in which he treely con- 
curred with the right rey. prelate—that a seat in Parliament was not a 
right to which every person was entitled, but a privilege which the state 
conlerred upon those who were properly qualified. Then came the ques- 
tion what was the proper qualifications for a legislator ina Christian coun- 
try? If it were true, indeed, that it were an inherent right to which every 

British subject was entitled, then he asked what became of the pecuniary 
qualitication—the law which required that members should be a certain 
age—and the right to exclude women? (Hear, hear.) With the excep- 
tion of the right rev. prelates, who, be it observed, held seats in that house 
because it was a Christian assembly [cheers],—with that exception every 
clergyman in the church became deb from a seat in that house. 
({Hear, hear.] And why did these exclusions exist? Because they sup- 
posed that women and minors, and persons who had not the required pre- 
perty qualifications, were not qualitied for the task of legislation. He ad- 
mitted that the property qualification was an arbitrary one; but it was as- 
sumed that persons who had such qnalifications had a stake in the coun- 
try, and were likely to have received an education that would enable them 
to give a free, independent, and deliberate and conscientious verdict in 
respect to the affairs of Parliament. [Hear, hear.] But suppose the right 
were inherent in an British subject, tis restriction was manifestly un- 
just; and yet no ome disputed the right of the legislatare to affix that qua- 
lification. He would ask, then, was it not even still more fitting that dey 
should demand the further qualification of a profession of Christianity fromt 
the representatives of a Christian assembly in a Christian cow ? A sin- 
cere Jew must desire to see our religion trodden in the dust. He did not 
speak of mere nominal Jews or Christians, whose religious opinions were 
like their garments, which they could take off and on at their pleasure 
but in which their heart, judgment and conscience had no part; * but he 
spoke of the sincere followers of the law of Moses. He admitted that Ju- 
daism aud Christianity had much in common. H mitted that the “law 
was our schoolmaster,” but he begged their lortshine to remember that 
it was “ our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.” [Hear, hear.) But while 
he admitted the many divine precepts of the Mosaic law which were held 
in common with Jews and Christians, he could not forget that of all 
crimes that was capable of being committed, that of attempting to put 
any created beiug upon the footing of the one indivisible God was the 
one which was visited with the greatest severity by the Jews. The 
Jews, therefore, must believe either that the He whom we worship is, 
in truth, one with God—as himself God—is one of the persons of the 
adorable and blessed Trinity, or that he is a convicted malefactor, who 
oes justly condemned by the laws of his offended country. [Hear, 
lear. . 

_He (Lord Stanley) looked with veneration on the long history aud the 
high literary character of the Jews; he regarded them with interest as 
the ancient repositories of the word of truth; he believed that many 
among them, Sore we | the educated Jews, were conscientious, char 

: loyal ; but le could not consent to place the Jew 
with respect to his religious )elief or social condition, either upon the 
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e noble lord had spoken of “ the cempigel ot Christianity 

itealf” and the rigkt rev. prelate had alluded to t bh in terms 
he had h with a oy He did not unde the Unita- 

Mads! reading of Scripture. But if they were to tell’ him he was not a 
Chistian, he would at once repudiate that imputation; he would say that 
he fooked on Christ as a Teacher sent from God, and that he received the 
Gospel as the word of God, and placed in them his belief and his hopes of | 
salvation. When the question was raised with respect to the Roman 
Catholics years ago, he remembered an appeal made on their behalf in the 
other house of Parliament,—* True it is that on minor points, and some 
of them not unimportant, they differ from you,—they superadd to what 

i believe,—they put glosses on Scripture which you will not receive, 
bat reject us fon tisgs vainly imagined ; yet, remember, that the Pro- 

ant and the Catholic, when they go to fight for the same country, 

with the same belief in the same Saviour, the same confidence in the 
sare God. They go with the same belief in all the fundamental princi- 
plés of their religion; and if it be the will of God that there and then, they 
and you should die My Nery they hope for forgiveness for their sins ; they 
hope their souls will to imnvortelity through the same Gospel and the 
same Redeemer.” These were sentiments in which every denomination 
of Christians concurred. The noble marquis referred to a vote he (Lord 
Stanley) had given in 1830, for the removal of the Jewish disabilities. 

se that was a bill for the removal of Jewish disabilities, aud this 
was g bill for the removal of Jewish disabilities, therefore the noble mar- 
quis thought that he had made out his case. But the noble marquis did 
not state that no Jew could possess landed property, could act as a ma- 
aterm could take part in the proceedings of municipal councils, or in 

@ administration of the most ordinary transactions of social life. He 
(Lord Stanley) voted for the second reading of that bill. The noble 
marquis might have traced him to 1833 or 1834, when he gave a cordial 
vote for the bill introduced by his noble and learned friend, then Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Brougham), for the removal of all the remaining disa- 
bilities of the Jews, so far as their civil and social condition was concern- 
ed, But it was distinctly admitted at the time that the concession of all 
those social and civil rights could not give any ground for claiming admis- 
sion to the legislature. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE had alladed to the first bill. 

Lord STANLEY.—The noble lord seemed to have examined the mat- 
ter very accurately. He would take the noble lord’s word for it. But 
he drew a distinction between enabling the Jew to act under the law, 
and enabling him to take part in making the law. If he were a consci- 
entious Jew his conscience would give him a bias in legislation to what 
was hostile not only to the established church, but to the interests of 
Christianity. Then it had been argued that the right of giving the Jew 
admission to Parliament should reside in the constituencies ; and allusion 
had been made to the return for the city of London. He (Lord Stanley) 
did not admit that on all occasions constituencies were the best judges as 
to who were fit representatives; but still less could he recognize the 
right of any constituency to fly in the face of the law and elect a person 
diaqualified by law (hear, hear,) and then, on the fact of their election of 
a person so disqualified, to insist that the judgment of Parliament should 

overruled. (Cheers.) The argument founded on the election in the 
cjty of London was one rather against than for the measure. If the city 
of London had elected a pauper, a minor, or 4 female, would it for a mo- 
mient have been tolerated that the pauper, the minor, or the female should 
claim a right to sit in Parliament because elected by the city of London, 
each constituency knowing what was best for its own interests; and Par- 
liament must therefore alter the whole course of legislation. The argu- 
ment could not hold for a moment. Practically the Jews in this country 
were not of this country, but of a nation apart. They were temporarily 
resident within this country, entitled to hospitality and protection, but 
having no special British interest any more than any special German or 
French interest. They had the interest of the Jews; they had not Brit- 
ish interests ; above all, they had not Christian interests. Supposing the 
individual whom the city of London had returned had desired to exchange 
his title as a foreign baron for that ofan English baron. Neither in name 
nor intitle, nor in‘ undivided interest was Baron Rothschild to be consid- 
eted a British subject, and, with all respect to that gentleman, his intro- 
duction there would considerably interfere with the deliberations in their 





















spoken, but he entirely agreed iv the justice and of a greatdeal 
oie The Uulon had’ beon carried the will the Irish people; 
it was continued against their will; and he (Mr. mow rw da it as his. 
personal opinion that the people of Ireland would be justified in 
rising with arms im their hands, and terminating so grievous an usur- 


pation. ve 
Baron Lefroy (interrupting Mr. Holmes) said he could not sit in a court 
of justice and listen to such a course of argumeut. The observations of 


the learned counsel were nearly as bad as those for which Mr. Mitchell 
was under prosecution, ‘ 

Mr. Holmes resumed his speech, which was altogether one of jus- 
tification. , 

Mr. Jonathan Henn se on the part of the Crown. ; 

Justice Moore proceeded to charge the jury at three o’clock precisely. 
They had been properly told by Mr. Holmes that it was a case of dee 
importance; it was deeply important that he should not be found guilty, 
if innocent; but, if he Rel violuted the law, the peace of the country was 
involved in his conviction. The construction of the documents rested 
exclusively with the jury. The law had cast upon them the duty of put- 
ting a construction upon them, acéording to the best of their sense and 
judgment. ‘The Attorney General had called their attention to the man- 
ner in which the panel had been constructed. He would have felt it to 
be his duty to prevent a reccurrence of such a course, did he not feel it 
was but just to allow him to defend himself from imputations of a per- 
sonal character; but the jury should exclude that topic from their con- 
sideration. He had also alluded to certain steps taken to intimidate the 
jury, which he regretted, for no evidence of that intimidation had been 
given, which might have been done by him if he so desired, and they 
should dismiss that topic from their consideration. The counsel for the 
prisoner had also borne testimony to the wr of the prisoner. He did 
not find fault with him for having done so; but the honesty of the prisoner 
had nothing to do with the violation of the law. Mr. Holmes had also 
charged the Crown with having excluded a number of persons from the 
jury panel; but neither with that topic nor the other had the jury any- 
thing to do. The learned judge, then, at considerable length, recapitu- 
lated the evidence, remarking upon the various points as he proceeded. 
His lordship having concluded a very luminous summing up, ; 

The jury retired at a quarter past four o’clock, and after a consultation 
of two hours and a half, returned a verdict of Guiry. 

The prisoner heard his verdict with composure. Several ladies in the 
court sobbed bitterly. 

Baron Lefroy (alter a pause).—Let the prisoner stand by till to- 
morrow. 

Here a number of friends pressed around to shake hands with Mr. 
Mitchell, and among them many members of the bar. , 

Baron Lefroy.—Let there be order in the court. 1 am much surprised 
to see the gentlemen of the bar violating the order of the court. 

Mr. Mitchell was then removed from the dock to his cell. 

A dense crowd in the vicinity of the court seemed surprised at the ver- 
dict. But the general cry was, “ home, home, to our clubs.” And they 
shortly after dispersed. 

There was some rioting in Capel-street yesterday evening. Stones were 
thrown at the police, who dispersed the rioters by the judicious use of 
their batons. 


SENTENCE ON THE PRISONER. May 27. 


The judges having appointed eleven o’clock this morning for passing 
the sentence of the Court on Mr. John Mitchell, the friends of the unfor- 
tunate gentleman crowded every portion of that building. At that hour 
the learned judges came into court and directed the prisoner to be put 
forth. He stepped forward to the bar, and with great self-possession 
saluted all the friends within his view, He appeared rather paler than 
yesterday, but otherwise did not exhibit any marks of mental anxiety at 
his situation. 

The Clerk of the Crown asked Mr. Mitchell if he had anything to say 
why sentence should not be passed upon him ? 

Mr. Mitchell.—I have to say that I have been found guilty by a packed 
jury—by a jury of a partisan sheriff—by a jury not empannelled even ac- 
cording to the law of England. I have been found guilty by a packed 
jury obtained by a juggle, a jury not empannelled by a sheriff, but by a 
juggler. 

. The High Sheriff.—My lord, I claim the protection of the Court. 





lordships’ house. Were they not permitted to speak in strong terms of 
their adherence to their national religion, of their determination to up- 
hold the Christian institutions of this country? What a contradiction in 
térms,—to uphold the Christian character of the Legislature, and yet ad- 
tmit a person to whom any word said in its favour was a direct atiront and 
offence. He (Lord Stanley) apprehended no immediate danger from the 
aflmission of three, four, five, or six Jews into the other house of Parlia- 
ment. God forbid they should see them there. (‘ Hear, hear,” and a 
ldugh.) Bat asmall minority might turn the scale in favour ofa Minister ; 
hé would feel bound to acknowledge the service. On the other hand, 
what great object would be gained by admitting two or three rich Jews 
into a legislature which for centuries had laboured to maintain the Chris- 
tian religion? The question their lordships had to solve was, whether 
they would preserve the Christian character of that and the other house 
of Parliament? If they decided in the negative, a deep and painful ef- 
feet would be produced on the minds of the people, and, above all, on 
the minds of the soundest, most reflecting, and most religious portion of 
the community. They would alienate the hearts of the people from the 
Tagielotare, and destroy that confidence which the country placed in the 

iberations of the houses of Parliament as at present constituted. He 
rejoiced to learn from the speech of the noble marquis that he had no 
inconsiderable apprehensions as to the result. The noble marquis had 
thought it right to warn the house that the bill would be brought forward 
again and again. He (Lord Stanley) hailed that as an indication that the 
decision of that-night would not be in favour of the bill, that again and 

in it would be submitted to the consideration of their lordships, and 

again and again they would reject the bill. (Loud cheers.) 


After a speech from Lord Brougham, and au explanation from the 
Bishop of Oxford— 


The Marquis of LANSDOWNE replied. He began by declaring that 
he.had not misrepresented the noble lord opposite by saying that he vot- 
ed twice in 1830 for a bill to introduce the Jews into Parliament. The 
right rev. prelate seemed to think it of little consequence to the constitu- 
encies of this country that they should possess the free and unshackled 
right of sending to Parliament whomsoever they thought proper. Let 
the House not too readily forget the danger of disputing that right, and the 
flame calling it in question had raised in times past. ‘The rinciple of the 
British constitution was, that the people possessed an indisputehle right 
toselect whomsoever they thought proper to represent them; and any 
one born in this country had a right to be eligible as one of the represeu- 
tatives of the people. The noble marquis (as we understood) then pro- 
ceeded to notice the explanation which had just been given by a ght 
rey. prelate (the Bishop of Oxford), in the course of which the noble 
marquis said that not a cae, de those expenses of the city of London 
election, which ought to have been paid by Lord John Russell, had been 
left by him unpaid. _ In that election Lord John Russell had. kept his in- 
terest and his affairs perfectly distinct from those of any other candidate, 
and he received the reward of his high character and uniform consisten- 
©y im receiving from the citizens of the metropolis the highest distinction 
which it was in their power to bestow. 

. Their ips then divided; the nambers were— 

Content: Present 96, Proxies 32—128. Not-Content: Present 125, 
Proxies 33-163, Majority against the bill 35. 

The Lords then, at? o'clock, adjourned. 





‘ 


TRIAL OF MR. JOHN MITCHELL. 


6 ‘ Dusuty, Frivay Evenine, May 26. 
‘The ar Pd Mr. John Mitchell was commenced at 10 o'clock this 

nie a he Court was mney crowded throughout the éntire day. 

Baron Lefroy and Mr. Justice Moore having taken their seats on the 


, 

The Attorney General rose, and étated the case for the prosecution in a. 
tem speech. In reference to the allegations made against hini in 
the democratic press, and at the recent public meetings in the City, that 
he had insulting y removed Roman Catholics from the jury list, he denied 
that he had the name of any man to be removed on account of his reli- 
—— How could he—a @atholic—be guilty of such conduct? 
I e felt it his duty to his country—his duty to his Queen, to prevent 
if he could, any man known to be favourable to the political opinions for 
= the prisoner at the bar was being prosecuted, ots being placed on 

ury. 
. The publications in the United Irishman were proved in the usual 
‘orm : 

Mr. Holmes, in his speech for the defence, maintained that John Mi 
had not committed any offence for which he should have been pees 9 
into that Court. He did not concur in all that his client had written or 


Mr. Mitchell.—That is the reason I object to sentence being passed on 
me. 

Baron Lefroy.—That imputation upon the conduct of the sheriff I must 
pronounce to be most unwarranted and tinfounded. I state this, not on 
my own opinion alone, but on the opinion of two indifferent gentlemen on 
their oaths, who were chosen and appointed to examine into the matter, 
and who have declared that the pauel was an impartial panel, fairly ob- 
tained and formed. On their oaths they have found it to be sv. There-~ 
fore, the sheriff, far from being subject to the imputation cast upon him, 
has doae his duty in the case. John Mitchell, I cannot, at the outset, but 
express iy regret—regret that, J am sure, is shared in by my brother 
jadge—thst a person of your condition should stand at the bar under the 
circumstances you do. You have been found guilty on the indictment 
charging you with feloniously compassing, imagining, and intending to 
deprive the Queen of the style, title, honour, and Royal name of the Im- 
perial Crown of the United Kingdom ; and with having given publicity to 
that intention by publishing certain writings ina public newspaper, pub- 
lished by you, and called the United Irishman. There are other counts on 
which you have been also found guilty. You have been found guilty of 
the felonious intent and purpose of intending to levy war against the 
Queen, for the purpose of compellieg her by force and constraint to 
change her measures and councils ; and that those felonious intents and 
purposes were manifested in publications put forward in your own name 
in the same newspaper. These are the charges for which you were put 
on your trial, and tor which you have been found guilty. The evidence 
was furnished by yourself in publications coming out of your own hands 
—deliberate publications, issued at intervals of time which gave you full 
leisure and opportunity to consider what you were about, and to reflect 
upon what might be the consequence of youracts. The case turned upon 
the meaning and interpretation of these publications. The meaning and 
intention was clearly furnished by yourself, and came from yourself, just 
as the publications themselves. The meaning and intent was collected 
from the language of the publications themselves, not confined to one, but 
to be collected trom the successive publications, so as to leave no doubt 
upon the words interpreted by yourself as to the meaning and intent of 
these publications: The very ablecounsel who defended you was not able 
to offer any other interpretation of their meaning than that which is as- 
signed in the indictinent. Upon this evidence, therefore, thus furnished 
by yourself, the jury have found you guilty. With that verdict, therefore, 
however you may be advised or think yourself justified in calling it the 
verdict of a packed jury, and thus imputing perjury to twelve of your 
countrymen, deliberate and wilful perjury— 

Mr. Mitchell.—No, my lord, I did not impute perjury to the jury. 

Baron Lefroy.—I understand that you had stated in arrest of judgment 
that you had been found guilty by a packed jury. 

Mr. Mitchell—I did. 

Baron Lefroy,—I shall make no further observation upon that: but T 
owe it to the jury to state, that upon the evidence furnished thus by your- 
self no juror who had the slightestregard to the oath he had taken, could, 
by possibility, come toa different conclusion. What ground of doubt was 
even suggested with respect to the effect of the publication by yourself, 
or with respect to the interpretation and meaning of these publications ? 
As I observed, not even your own able counsel was able to suggest a 
doubt or a meaning different from what is imputed to them. No, not 
even to suggest any apology which could be attended to in a court of jus- 
tice, but an apology amounting to this, that you had a right to violate the 
law. Well, then, with the verdict establishing your guilt of the offence 
stated upon the face of this indictment even yourself cannot fairly quarrel ; 
and now what is the nature of the offence of which you have been found 
guilty ! If not of the greatest offence, it is near akin to the greatest of- 

ence which any subject can be guilty of towards his Sovereign or towards 
his country. By the law of England, up to a late period, the offence you 
have been found guilty of washightreason. At the present moment, both 
in England and Ireland, it is a treasonable felony; and I cannot but hope 
that, Sage, em | the deliberate perseverance in the courses which 
unhappily you have been pursuing, that you may yourself one day or 
other be strack with the awful consequences, the awful results, to which 
that course must of necessity have led, if it had not been checked in its 
progress. Surel ,a ——— government taken from a howling mob— 
surely a practical enforcement of your arguments, enforced by 100,000 
pikes, must have been attended with the most desolating ruin to your 
country. Well, then, independently of the nature of this crime, look at 
the circumstances connected with it. I will not go into any extraneous 
circumstances, but look at the circumstances which were brought before 
the Court, and to which we could not shut our eyes, connected with this 
offence. It originated in a speech. Well, great allowance might be 
made for a speech delivered under excitement, and though the time and 
place were badly chosen, upon an occasion where excitement would do 
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more mischief; perhaps, than upon a more sober occasion. If it were 
rested upon that, there might be allowance and great apology. oat 
after time for deliberation, you thought fit to publish that mae ath 
of exciting and objectionable matter—so with these felonies, com- 
ings, and intentions, which are stated in theindictmert. You ht 
t to publish it—to take away from it all apo. of limited effect. You 
put it into a condition calculated to give it circulation through every cor- 
ner of the land—to diffuse the poison through every excited mind in the 
whole coun The law makes, even upon the matter of high treason, a 
great distinction between words spoken and published. You deprived 
yourself of every mitigation which the law allows, and of every favoura- 
le distinction it has established as between words spoken and published. 
You published deliberately the first article, upon which so much has been 
lately said that it is quite unnecessary for me to recall or reiterate the ob- 


p | jectionable passages it contains to sustain both the one count and the 


other. But upon comparing the two publications—the first of the 6th of 
May, and the second of the 13th, this observation arises, that whatever 
possible mitigation might arise from the tenor of the first, or from any- 
thing occurring on it, has been effectually withdrawn by you and done 
away with in the seceond. The second publication, which was at an in- 
terval of another week, leaves it utterly impossible tor the greatest streteh 
of ingenuity or the ae perversion of interpretation to protect you. 

Upon the second the charge is—and we have it expressed by yourself— 
of an intention to overthrow the monarchy and establish a republic. 
Torender distinct what was perhaps vaguely expressed in the first you 
have published the second docameut, for which you were indicted. The 
first contained matter which perhaps might have been, and would no 
doubt, if the case had rested on that alone, have been a circumstance of 
mitigation, or at least an apology for that publication. You have in it 
disclaimed the intention of a war of plunder and assassination; and it 
was adisclaimer which would have been to your credit and your advan- 
tage if you had left it te be made use of on your behalf. But what ap- 
pears in the second publication from the man who disclaimeda war of 
plunder and assassination? You tell your countrymen in the second pub- 
ication, after a preface that you were going to speak plainly, “There is 
now growing on the soil of Ireland a oni of grain, and roots, and cat- 
tle, far more than enough to sustain in life and comfort all the inhabitants 
of the island. That wealth must not leave us another year, not until every 
ees of it is fought for in every stage, from the tying of the sheaf to the 
oading of the ship; and the effort necessary to that simple act of 
self-preservation will at one and the same blow prostrate British 
dominion and landlordism together.” Now, how is it possible that ad- 
vice could be acted upon without, of necessity, leading to plunder, to the 
violent taking away and withholding, by force and violence, the property 
justly belonging to others. or withholding it from them by force and vio- 
lence, by the use of arms! ‘Thus itis, then, that you appear from one 
stage to another to have advanced in a bold, and deliberate, and deter- 
mined opposition to the law, in language more and more unmeasured, 
more aud more mischievously exciting. Ido not express myself—at 
least such is not my purpose—to hurt your feelings, but ates to dis- 
charge the duty which is now cast upon the court to admeasure, in pro- 
— to the nature of the crime, the punishment which it may be our 

uty to inflict. It is, therefore, that I have, of necessity, stated strongly 
these passages of that publication, and the manner of them, and the per- 
severance of them, and the deliberation of them ,as the grounds by which 
we are bound to measure our judgment, aid to discharge the solemn duty 
we owe to the law, and the public, and the peace and wellare of the 
kingdom. Buthas there been in the course of this trial attempted any 
explanation, any interpretation, any apology for these publications, or any- 
thing tending to raise a doubt of their bearing the interpretation put upon 
them by the indictment? In adverting to the course taken for the de- 
fence, we desire—and I especially desire it to be understood—that the 
observations in the charge of my learned brother, in every word of which 
I concur—in the observations that I am about to make on the line of de- 
fence that was adopted, I make them not to aggravate in the least the 
punishment which it may be my duty to impose, any more than it aggra- 
vated the case before the jury. ButI make these observations respect- 
ing the line of defence that was taken, in order to mark its irrelevancy, 
and with a view that the Court may not appear to acquiesce in that line 
of defence. We felt it our duty not to put a stop to it, but to interpose 
witha view of reprobating nr | checking it, as a line of defence which, 
in our judgment, was not warranted by the privilege given to a prisoner 
for his defetce, and which, as it was too plainly shown, was as injudicious 
as it was injurious to the prisoner. No interpretation offered—no mean- 
ing ascribed to these publications—no effort made to show that you were 
not guilty of theoffence imputed to you by the indictment; but a line of 
defence was taken which not only implicitly, but expressly stated that 
you might be statutably guilty, but that you were yet justified in what 
you did. The Court, though we did not interdict that line of defence, 
yet desired to— 

Mr. Holmes—My lords, with the greatest respect, what I said was, 
that though he might be statutably guilty he was not, in my opinion, mo- 
rally guilty. I repeat that opinion now (subdued applause throughout the 
court followed this avowal). 

Baron Lefroy.—I would be very glad to find that I am mistaken alto- 
gether in my view of the drift of the remark, and I should be extremely 
glad to adopt the conviction. I shall say no more upon that point. I only 
adverted to it, in order to shield the Court from the possible supposition 
that we sat here and acquiesced ina line of defence which appeared to us 
very little short of, or amounting to, as objectionable matter as that for 
which the prisoner has been found guilty. 

Mr. Holmes.—lI am responsible for that, and not the prisoner 

[This statement was received with a loud burst of applause. ] 

Baron Lefroy.—Are there any policemen in conrt to prevent this inter- 
ree! 

ligh Sheriff.—I have given distinct orders to the police to rmove any 
persons interrupting the proceedings from the court, and— 

Baron Lefroy.—But they should make prisoners of them, that they 
might be committed to prison. I wish you (addressing the prisoner) to 
understand that we have with the utmost anxiety, and with a view to 
come to a decision upon the measure of punishment which it would be 
our duty to impose, postpoued the passing of sentence upon you until this 
morning. We have with the utmost deliberation examined the matter, 
with an anxiety to duly discharge the duty which we owe on all hands; 
the duty which we owe the prisoner of not meting out the punishment 
beyond the just measure of the offence, and the duty we owe to the public 
that the degree of punishment will be such as to carry out the object of 
all punishment, which is not the mere infliction of the penalty upon the 
person convicted, but the prevention of crime—that that punishment 
should carry with it a security to the country, as far as possible, that one 
who has offended so perseveringly—that so deliberate a violator of the 
law shall not be permitted to continue his course of conduct to the dis 
turbance of its peace and prosperity. We had to consider all this—to look 
at the magnitude of the crime, and to look also at the consideration that 
if this were not the first case brought under the act, our duty might have 
obliged us to carry out the penalty it awards to the utmost extent; but 
taking into consideration that this is the first conviction under the act— 
though the offence has been as clearly proved as any offence of the kind 
could be, the sentence of the Court is, that you be transported beyond the 
seas for the term of 14 years. : 

Great sensation followed the announcement of this sentence. 

The Attorney General demanded that judgment against the prisoner 
should be entered on each count in the indictment, as was the rule im 
England. y 

Baron Letroy.—The Attorney General having called oy us to have 
judgment entered on each count in the indictment, 1 order the clerk of the 
Crown to doso. . 

Mr. Mitchell, in a clear, firm voice, then suid :—The law has now done 
its part, and the Queen of England, her crown and government in Ireland 
are now secure, pursuant to act of Parliament. 1 have done my part 
also. Three monthsago I promised Lord Clarendon, and his government 
in his country, that I would provoke him into his courts of justice, which 
places of this kind are called, and that I would force him publicly and 
notoriously to pack a jury against me to convict me, or else that I would 
walk a free man out of this court, and provoke him to a contest in another 
field. My lord, I knew I ws setting my life on that cast ; but I knew 
that in either event the victory should be with me. J presume neither 
the jury, nor the judges, nor any other man in this court imagines that it 
is a criminal who stands in this dock (murmurs of applause which the 
police endeavoured to repress). I have shown what this law is made of 
in Ireland. Ihave shown that her Majesty’s government sustains itself in 
Ireland by packed juries, by partisan judges, by perjured sheriffs. 

Baron Lefroy.—The Court cannot sithere to hear you arraign the jurors 
of the country, the sheritis of the country, the administration of justice, 
the tenure by which the Crown of England holds this country. We cannot 
sit here and suffer you to proceed thus, because the trial is over. Every- 
thing you had to say previous to the judgment the Court was ready to 
hear, and did hear. We cannot suffer you to stand at the bar to repeat, 
[ must say, very nearly a repetition ot the offence for which you have 
been sentenced. 
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‘Mr. Mitchell.—1 will not say any mote of that kind ; but I say this— | hav 


Baron Lefroy.—Anything wish to say we will hear; but I trust 
you will keep within the Tuite which your own judgment must suggest 


“S Mitchell.—I have acted all through this business, from the first, un- 


‘ strong sense of duty. I do not repent anything I have done, and I 
Siieve thet the caiee wid I have opened is only commenced. The 
to ashes before the tyrant promised that 


Roman who saw his hand burning ' ; ’ 
three hundred should follow out his enterprise. Can I not promise (look 
ing at his friends who surrounded the dock) for one, for two, for three, 
aye for hundreds? . 

A loud shout of exultation here rang 
by immense cheering, clapping of hands, 

ent. 
"pardl Lefroy, (who seemed much excited)—Officer! officer! remove 
Mr. Mitchell. : 

The shouts were here increased, when two turnkeys laid hold of Mr. 
Mitchell to drag him away. 

The judges left the bench, apparently filled with alarm. . 

A body of Mr. Mitchell’s triends rushed to the dock, shook him by the 
hauds, patted him on the head, and cheered him. There was a general 
move throughout the court, and it was with difficulty the police restored 
erder. Mr. Mitchell was then removed. 


great manifestations of ex 
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NOTICE. 
The subscribers to the Albion are notified that Messrs. Joun Duennes, 


Tuomas Peeve, Joun Nimmo, and 8, TownsenD, Jun. are the only author- 
ized Travelling Agents for this journal, Mr. 8. T. Stanton’s engagement 


having expired. 








In a portion of our edition last week we announced the arrival of the 
4eadia, Cunard steamer of the 27th ult. from Liverpool; and we have 
now to inform our readers that the America, Capt. Judkins, of the same 
line, arrived on Tuesday night last at Boston, having made the passage 
from Liverpool in ten days and eight hours, including her detention at Hali- 
fax. This is the most rapid voyage on record, and for the time at least 

gives the palm of superiority to the Cunard line. The America brings 
news to the 3rd of June inclusive. 

The prominent topic in England was the conviction of Mr. Mitchell, 
late editor of the “United Irishman,” on his trial for sedition. After 
three hours deliberation the Jury found him guilty. The trial took place 
on Friday, the 26th ult. ; on the following morning, he was brought be- 
fore the Court and sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation; and in a 
few hours’ time put on board an armed steamer, and conveyed to the 
Convict establishment at Spike Island in the Cove of Cork. He was to 
be immediately sent off to the convict hulk at Bermuda, the Steam Sloop 
Scourge being ordered on this special service. We have given above an 
abridged report of this remarkable trial, which, as may well be supposed, 
gave rise to intense excitement in Dublin and throughout the country. 
generally. Many of the Irish papers, and a few of the English, complain 
bitterly of the packing of the jury on this occasion, or, in other words, of 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics. But is the complaint reasonable? 
Could the case have been fairly tried, if the Attorney General had not 
exercised to the fullest extent his right of challenging all the members of 
the Jury list, who, it might be presumed had a favourable leaning to the 
prisoner? The jury were not summoned to administer the law, but to 
try the facts of the case; and that they could be three hours deliberating 
on a verdict shows that there could have been no prejudice against Mr. 
Mitchell, or that it must have been balanced by some feeling on his be- 
half. Had it not been a political case of vast importance the jury could 
scarcely have left their box, for no defence whatever seems to have been 
made, both counsel and prisoner contenting themselves with hurling de- 
fiance ac the Government and the judges on the bench. Right glad are 
we that the majesty of the law has been vindicated in the very stronghold 
of the disaffected; and still more so that the first victim under the new 
law has been the iustigator and not the instrument of rebellion—the edu- 
cated, systematic, pertinacious inciter to bloodshed and ruin, not the un- 
reflecting and ignorant peasant—the head and not the hand. 

Mr. Mitchell evinced, on his trial and at his condemnation, a vigorous 
mind, a manly bearing,and unflinching courage. Would that his talents 
had been used to better purpose! His property is sequestrated; but 
Irish sympathy, which halted in the matter of repeal rent, flows freely out 
on behalf of his afflicted wife. We are glad to see that considerable suins 
of money were immediately volunteered to relieve her from pecuniary 
difficulty. 

The Government at home are evidently in trouble, and were there a 
well organized and powerful opposition ready to take their places, it is 
doubtful if they could long continue in office. They were defeated in the 
House of Lords on the 25th ult., on the Jewish Disabilities Bill, which 
was thrown out on the second reading by a majority of 35 in a house of 
291, present and proxies. Readers will find in preceding columns some 
copious extracts from speeches delivered during the debate on this bill. 
There has of course been a hue aud cry about intolerance and bigotry ; 
but we think Lord Stanley hit the right nail on the head, when he gave 
as his reason for voting against it, that the Jews do not identify theim- 
selyes with the national honour and interest. They are a peculiar people, 
dwelling apart, and as such, though otherwise most exemplary citizens, 
they should not be allowed a share in legislation. In connection pro- 
bably with the throwing out of the above bill, Lord John Russell gave 
notice on the Ist inst., of his intention to bring in a bill to alter the form 

of oath to be required of members on taking their seats in Parliament. If 
it be Lord John’s aim to bring Baron Rothschild into the House thus by a 

side wind, he will scarcely take much by his motion, for it is contrary to 

all Parliamentary etiquette to bring forward in the same session any bill 
that involves the priaciple of one already thrown out. 

Ministers were defeated in two divisions in the House of Commons on 
the 30th ult., when a skirmish took place between Dr. Bowring and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the mode of keeping the public accounts. 
It was a close matter—a majority of one in the first instance and of five in 
the second, in a house of more than a hundred. On the same night they 


were beaten in the upper house by Lord Lucan, by a majority of six, on 
® question of the administration of the Irish Poor Law. Still another di- 
Vision against the government, on the following night in the Commons, on 
the subject of laws affecting the Jesuits, is claimed by some journals, but 
it docs not seem clear that the question was a ministerial one. Enough, 


however, has gone against them to cause considerable embarrassment. 


To complicate affairs still more, Sir Henry Bulwer, our Minister in 


Spain, was very unceremoniously dismissed by the Spanish government 
on the 17th ultimo. His passports were sent him with orders to leave 
Madrid within 48 hours. He arrived in London on the 24th, and the rup- 
ture has of course occasioned much surprise. Questions have been asked 
in Parliament, but nothing has so far been elicited to throw light on the 
real cause of this apparently outrageous proceediug. In other times the 
affair would have caused much greater sensation. Loid Palmerston’s full 
explanation we shall probably hear by the coming steamer of the 10th 
instant. 


The Committee of the House of Commons on Coffee and Sugar planting 
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e presented their report, and recommend a differential duty of ten 
_thillings per cwt. in favour of British grown 
Lz td John Russell expresses no willingness to accede, bu says the 
verm,*ent will be prepared ‘to speak positively on the subject after the 
Whitsu, ‘tide holidays. The debate on the Repeal of the Navigation Laws 
renewed, but with no result so far. There is no doubt that a 
violent opin of opposition is aroused, Mr. Herries Raving moved a eoun- 
ter declaration, 824 it seems certain that the government cannot carry 
this measure, at lea ** during the present session. We observe that in 
Canada much feeling exists on this subject, and it is possible that the in- 
terests of the Mother con. t'y and the Colonies may clash in this matter. 
But where is the necessity fo.’ the Navigation Laws being one and the 
same at home and abroad? Cana, may justly look Sorward to commer- 
eial freedom, or backward to commeres."! Protection, whilst at the same 
time we foster seamen for our navy at hom.’ by cqoepung the mercantile 
marine from the application of Free Trade prn, “iples. At any rate, to 
have weight with the Imperial Parliament, the wis:.°* of the Colonists 
must be clearly, loudly, and repeatedly expressed. A hint from Canada 
or Jamaica is not sufficient. 

Free Trade does not appear quite so popular as it was; nor is a retro- 
grade movement altogether visionary. Belgium has just given it a slap 
in the face by announcing a bounty of 10 per cent. ad valorem on the ex- 
port of her manufactured cottons. It does not seem that our liberal mea- 
sures are to be imitated all the world over. 

The great meeting of the merchants of London on the subject of Free 
Labour in the West India Colonies took place, as advertised, on the 27th 
ult. A series of resolutions were passed, moved and seconded by men 
of weight in the political and commercial world, in which a modification 
of the Sugar Duties Act of 1846 was pronounced to be essential to the 
well-being of our West India Colonies. 

Death has entered the Royal Family of England. The Princess Sophia, 
au unmarried daughter of George III., and aunt to the Queen, died at 
Keusington on the 27th ult. Of the numerous children of George III. 
three only now survive: viz., the King of Hanover, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, aud the Dachess of Gloucester. Two heirs to the peerage have 
also died since our last: viz., Viscount Stavordale, eldest son of the Earl 
of Ilchester, and Lord Burghersh, eldest son of the Earl of Westmoreland, 

Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, a Seottish Baronet of some scientific and 
literary repute, died in Edinburgh on the 27th ult. 

There have been partial disturbances in several parts of the Kingdom, 
got up by the Chartists ; but they have been put down by the police 
without any serious consequenees. The exile of Mr. Mitchell appears to 
have aroused the spirit of the disaffected ; but there is no cause for real 
alarm. 


has been 


} 


Fraxce.—Agitation prevails in Paris, though the strong military force 
daily paraded and the firm determination of the National Guard to pre- 
serve order prevent at present any serious outbreak. The great melo- 
dramatic féte of the Republic took place on the 2st ult. An account of 
it is printed in subsequent columns. Blanqui, the most dangerous of the 
conspirators against the National Assembly, has been at length arrested ; 
whilst the law officers of the Executive have asked leave of the Assembly 
to prosecute Louis Blanc for complicity in the affair of the 15th May. A 
committee of 18 members is to decide upon this prosecution. Petitions 
were presented to the Chamber from the Dukes of Nemours and Aumale 
and the Prince de Joinville, praying that they might be admitted to the 
rights of citizenship, but notwithstanding this appeal, the exile of Louis 
Philippe and his family has been decreed by a vote of 632 to 63. The 
cause of the young princes was in no way aided by the publication of a 
series of letters from the Prince de Joinville addressed to one of his for- 
mer attachés. They are rambling, incoherent affairs, put out probably as 
feelers of public opinion, but put out too soon. The Chamber and the 
Executive are coming to the point with the workmen who have lately 
been subsisting on the State. The National workshops are to be dissolved- 
Emile Thomas who was at their head, has been sent off to Bordeaux, some 
say in exile, some on a mission. Madame Dudevant, better known un- 
der her nom de plume of Georges Sand, has received notice to quit Paris. 
M. Mignet, the historian, has been dismissed from an office he held in the 
Foreign Department; report says, for having spoken freely of the neces. 
sity of establishing a Constitutional Monarchy in the North of Italy. 
Prince Louis Napoleon, probably the most ambitious of his family, is still 
refused admittance into France. These proscriptions savour somewhat 
of despotism. How far they are necessary to prevent the Republican 
Government falling into anarchy or relapsing into monarchy may be a 
question ¢ at least they do not show that the present state of affairs is 
unanimodsly approved. Demonstrations, plots, intrigues, and rumours, 
fill every day, and every hour of the day in Paris. Any thing like stabil- 
ity seems as far off as ever. Even legitimacy is openly coming forward, 
and the name of Henry V. is in many mouths. 


The following are the members composing the committee appointed by the As- 
sembly to pro the project of the constitution :— : 

President, M. de Cormenin, ex-deputy, President of the Council of State. 

Secretary, M. Corbon (operative), editor of the Adelier, Vice-president of the 
National Assembly. : : 2 

Members, M M Armand Marrast, Mayor of Paris; L’Abbé Lamennais; Vi- 
vien, ex-deputy, ex-Minister of Justice, ex-Vice president of Council of State ; 
Alexis de Tocqueville, ex-deputy, Member of the institute, author of ‘“‘ Democracy 
in America; Dufaure, ex-deputy, ex-Minister of Public Works; Martin (de 
Strasbourg), ex-deputy, Advocate at the Court of Appeal; Woirhaye, Procureur 
General of Court of Appeal at Mentz; Coquerel, Protestant Minister; Tourret 
de l’Allier), ex-deputy, agriculturist; Dupin, ex-deputy, Procureur General of 

ourt of Appeal; Gustave de Beaumont, ex-deputy, Member of Institute, author 
of “l'Irelande, Sociale et Politique ;” Odillon Barrot, ex-deputy ; Boge (de l’ 
Arié) , ex-deputy ; Dornez, editor of the National; Considerant, chief editor of 
the Democratic Pacifique. 

Rumour say that the Committee are in favour of a President and one 
Chamber, to be elected by universal suffrage. Three or four years is the 
period spoken of, for which the election is to be made. The President to 
be incapable of re-election, aud to have at least two millions of votes. 
They are not likely to decide finally upon their report for two or three 
weeks to come. Thiers is a candidate for four different places, each of 
which has requested the honour of returning him. M. de Circourt is 
nominated Minister to the United States. The seizure of the rail-roads 
by the Government is again considered doubtful. On the whole we 
doubt whether the news by this arrival gives any clue to the future des- 


tiny of France. 


Napctes.—A fearful collision took place on the 15th May between the 
king’s troops, aided by the Lazzaroni, and the recently formed national 
guard. Mauy versions of this disastrous affair are afloat; the T'imes of 
May 26 gives the following :— 


We have letters from N aples as late as the 18th of May, being three days sub- 
sequent tothe insurrection. The details as furnished in these accounts are much 
more favourable to the King than those given in the French papers, but they con- 
firm nevertheless all the most serious features of the affair. It appears that the 


to continuerfor six years. | 











agitation to which we have often alluded, — the existence of the Upper 
ouse, rapidly increased as the meeting of the Chambers drew near, and this 
being stimulated by the appearance of the French Revolutionary fleet, led a con- 
siderable body of the National Guards and a portion of the members of the Chamber 
of Deputies to erect barricades and to take their stand, in the first instance, by 
refusing the unqualified oath of allegiance te the new constitution required of them 
previously to the opening of the Parliament. On the morning of the 15th, it is 
said, the cing, to avoid bloodshed, entered into a negotiation to concede the re- 
quired point, but some shots having been oe at the troops of the line by 
parties determined most probably that no pacific adjustment should take place, the 
men could no longer be restrained, and a general conflict commenced, the bar- 
ricades of the insurgents being successfully carried, and the National Guards, who 
had been driven to the adjoining houses, having at length been compelled to sur 
render. The fight lasted seven hours, and some accounts, written shortly after- 
wards, assert that 600 were killed and 800 wounded, but this is most probably an 


annoyance. 

On the 16th a new Mini was announced “ "moderate 
liberals’, the poets being Prince Cariati, Foreign Riese, FP. Inte. 
rior ; Prince of Torella, Agriculture and Commerce ; General Carsscoce, Publie. 
Works ; F. P, Ruggiero, Finance and Justice; and Prince Ischitella, War 
of the King to abide by the new constitution, and to re-summon * 
those just dloctied being meanwhile dissolved. Naples also was 
and a commission was appointed to arrest, incarcerate, and judge 
It was at one time expected that a force from the French fleet in the | 
Bay of Naples would have been landed by Admiral Bandini, fot the put: 
pose of putting a stop to the carnage. Sabsequent accounts reach to the”. 
21st ult. The city was quiet, but under martial law. The French fleet. 
were still before the city. 
Nothing decisive has occurred in Lombardy. The siege of Peschiera still 
continnes. It was, however, rumoured in Paris that General Nugent had 
defeated the Italians before Vicenza, and thus effected a janction with the 
forces of Marshal Radetsky. The accounts, however, vary so much, that 
it is difficult to get at the truth. It appears that the king of Naples has 
recalled his troops from the allied armies of Italy, bat that they have re 
fused to obey the summons. Trieste is blockaded by a squadron of Sar- 
dinian Neapolitan, and Venetian ships, and may perhaps be bombarded 
by them. 

Rome is quiet for the moment, the Poperemaining passive in the hands 
of his new ministry ; bat much alarm exists lesta re-action should be at- 
tempted by the Cardinals and the party attached to them. 

In Spain much anxiety was felt as to the way in which England would 
receive the insult put upon her in the person of her Ambassador. An 
Englishman, Col. Bristowe, who had served in the Spanish service and 
had been several years at Madrid prosecuting a claim on the government 
for his services, has been summarily arrested, and ordered across the 
French frontier. 

In Denmark, another battle is sgid to have taken place between the 
Danes and Germans, in which the former were victorious. There was a 
heavy loss on both sides. This report comes coupled with rumours of 
peace, and on the other kand with reports of the coalition of Sweden and 
Prussia with Denmark to drive out the Germans. 

In Berlin, quiet has been preserved, but much uneasiness exists. The 
King opened the Prussian Assembly in person on the 22d ult. The Prince 
of Prussia has left London on his return. 

The Germanic Diet is sitting at Frankfort on the Maine, but the pro 
posed unity of the German States appears a visionary project, so con- 
flicting are the interests represented in the Diet. Tumults and conflicts 
are of frequent occurrence in many of the cities of Germany. 

On the evening of the 17th ult. the Emperor of Austria stole a march 
on his troublesome subjects of Vienna, by quietly retreating to Innspruck 
in the Tyrol, where the population is devotedly loyal, and whither are 
flocking the zealous partisans of the House of Hapsburg. If not a digni 
fied, this was probably a prudent course. The Viennese, deprived of the 
presence of the Court and the wealthy nobles, may possibly get tired of 
revolutionary movements. The Emperor has dissolved the University of 
Vienna, and it is said has summoned the Corps Diplomatique to join himat 
Innspruck. The Bohemians are making efforts to induce him to make 
Prague the future Capital. 





Tue Great Western, Royal Mail Steamer, arrived here on Saturday, 
last from Bermuda. By her we received intelligence that the negroes of 
Martinique were in a state of insurrection. This report is confirmed by 
another arrival from St. Thomas, which brings word that on the 21st ult. 
the Blacks were masters of every part of the island, with the exception 
of Port Royal. They have committed some murders and burnt the hou- 
ses of some obnoxious planters. 

Advices to the 23rd ult. from Laguna giving glowing pictures of the 
state of Yucatan. A large Indian force was near Ticul, 22 miles from 
Merida, and advancing rapidly toward that city. 

Sitilpech was taken by storm on the 18th, and Sisal was crowded with 
refugees from the interior, whose lands had been laid waste. 

From Ven&zueLa.—Private letters from Maracaibo up to the Ist of May 
state Monagas’ troops, (which, at the last accounts, were withina short , 
distance of that city,) had met with a decided repulse from the Maracai- 
bo people, and that upwards of 1,000 were taken prisoners and a large 
number killed. No particulars are given. 


We regret to observe by last accounts from Europe that the cholera 
has re-appeared at Constantinople, at Moscow, and at Galatz on the Danube. 


We are informed on good authority that the difficulties in the way of 
laying down that great work, a railway from Halifax N.S. to Quebcc, are 
in a fair way of settlement, and that there is every probability of oper- 
ations being speedil y commenced. 





Lord Falkland, the newly appointed Governorof Bombay, and Sir H. 
Pottinger of Madras, have arrived at their respective destinations. 





The last accounts from China are not satisfactory. A party of mission- 
#ries have been ill-treated, and there are indications of trouble with the 
Celestials. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


MonTRrEAL, 13th June, 1848. 

The weather continues still fine, with occasionally a cold blow from 
the North. 

Two of our Banking Establishments, the Montreal Bank and the City 
Bank, held their usual Quarterly meetings last week; and the returns of 
last year’s business exhibit a heavy loss. This, however, was expected, 
and ca not at all injured the high character and credit of our monetary in- 
stitutions, second as they are in stability to none on this continent, [ 
doubt, nevertheless, if the City Bank has done well in not declaring a © 
dividend for the last half year, as many persons of limited means invest 
their mouey in bank stocks, in the hope of deriving from it a secure and 
certain income; and to these persons the disappointment is a cruel one. 
In England such a step is never attempted now, though it was in former 
days. 

As I told you, the contemplated changes in the British Navigation Laws 
have given much content to the people of this country. A meeting to ap- 
prove of this measure is to be held here this evening, and I perceive that 
the requisition to the mayor has been signed by men of every colour, 
shade, and hue in politics, from the sturdy Tory to whom the very name 
of reform is an abomination and horror, to the priggish Liberal who 
would advocate that men should stand on their heads instead of their 
feet, merely because such a bouleversement would be inverting the ancient 
order of things. There is no argument so conducive to unanimity as that 
which proceeds from So pee and in the preseut instance, even the 
foolish friends to the freedom of trade have, by some special providence, 
and the sid of mammon as aforesaid, been unable to create dissensions 
between porte always too ready to differ when they find the smallest 
possible chance. 

Without the most distant intention of inflicting on the readers of the 
Albion a dissertation on the merits or demerits of the Navigation Laws, I 
must say that there can be only one opinion among reflecting men com- 
cerning the propriety of opening the St. Lawrence to the ships of eve 
nation that may chance to visit us. We have expended millions ot dol- 
lars in canals; we have not the necessary capital ourselves for creating a 
“ Mercantile Navy” either of sea-going hes or of craft for inland nayi- 
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route of the St. Lawrence. We have many 


against, among which are the wealth, encrdy, and. onte rise of our 
rivals, the fact of their having for so a i the great 
‘of the Western trade, and the difficulty there ee is of diverting 


comumierce from an es channel ; but, above all, their home con- 
sumption, so mach larger than ours, gives them an overwhelming advan- 
‘over us with the produce of the upper country 2 
-Bat'still, their Erie Canal compared to those of Canada is but « ditch; 
afid when we have & communication with Lake Champlain for 
sels carrying 3000 barrels of flour, and have improved the navigation 
oft Gulf of St. Lawrence, hitherto so shamefully neglected, but with- 
which all our other improvements are valueless—why, then, I think 
‘ente as Brother Jonathan is, he will ao loager monopolize the trade 
of the Lakes, bat will have to hand over to us a raf considerable por- 
tion thereof. I expect, indeed, that fate has delat that many of the 
legen pigeons now building in New York shall before a find employ- 
t een Europe and the St. Lawrence; for the evident benetit of 
passengers and goods from the vessel that brings them across 
the Atlantic into a steamer or other craft at Quebec = — = 
landing them, without transhipment, at any given point between this an 
_ the. of Lake Erie—such a manifest advantage, I say, cannot be long 
overlooked. Besides, as some one observes, the emigrants who in the 
Uitited States are ed upon by crimps and agents at so many different 
points of landing cad embarking, will here be only liable to one shave. 
“Think of that, Master Brook.” Two to one on the St. Lawrence! I 
must not omit to mention that at this moment a steamer is on her way 
down with a cargo equal to 2500 barrels of flour, which was taken in at 
Toledo, and will be discharged at the port of Halifaxin Nova Scotia. In fact, 
I hope in a very short time, to see iron steam propellers passing down the 
St. Lawrence with the products of the far west, bound direct from the 
port of shipment to Europe, the West Indies, and other parts of the 
world 


“Of politics I have little to relate, except it be the sayings and doings 
of that erratic genius, Louis Joseph Papineau. The meeting of the county 
of St. Maurice took place at the time and place mentioned; and, lo! the 
result is that both parties claim the victory. First, a set of resolutions 
were passed favourable to Papineau, and this, together with much talk 
being done, he marched off at the head of his supporters; the Lafontaine 
men thereupon organized a meeting of their own, and they too passed 
resolutions laudatory of the ministry. There is no doubt, however, that 
of the persons present at first, the majority were for Papineau. The 
election of a member for the city of Quebec came off since my last; and 
there too, the illustrious and busy agitator has secured another triumph; 
for though the ministerial candidate was duly returned, the Papineau 
candidate carried off the votes in the French divisions of the city, by 
more than two tu one. The truth is that the ministry were saved trom 
defeat by the Irish electors and those starving British “Tories” whom 
their organs of the press love to depict as a species of authropophagi, who 
would glory in eating up the Liberal flock, if the shepherds would only 
give them a chance, by descending, for a moment, from the watchtowers 
of the temple. Papineau, of course, will make it a crime in the ministry 
to accept assistance from Tory hands; for in the eyes of this “ milkiest 
of men,” every Briton is at once a Tory, a tyrant, aud a deadly hater of 
French Canadians. - 

No good can come out of this Bethlehem, if we believe him. Be that as 
it may, there cannot now be much doubt that Louis Joseph Papineau 
stands once more on his “‘ eloquent legs,” with the ears of his countrymen 
ready to receive his words; and there is less doubt that he is fully re- 
solved to do as uch mischief as he possibly can. Within the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, he will have few followers while thé present members 
hold their seats; but in the event ofa general election, he will try to re- 
place them by a set of young Lawyers, tors, Notaries, and the like, of 
whom there is always a large supply in this favoured land, and who are 
not troubled with much basiness or any thing else to prevent them from 
dedicating their days and their nights to the service of their country. This 
scheme of enlisting the French Canadian youth on his side, Papineau car- 
ried out with great success prior to the troubles of 1837, and he has by 
flattering appeals to their passions and vanity attempted the same game 
now. 


I am, myself, a mere spectator, taking no part and little interest in the 
party squabbles of the Proviuce ; but I must say that all sane men, what 
ever their political creed may be, should avoid iving countenance or sup- 

t to the uncalled for agitation in which Mr. Papinean is embarked. It 
is probable that he has, in the meantime, no distinct end in view, and that 
his tactics were intended for another state of public affairs, in the beliet 
that, at the late general election, the ex-Ministers, or Conservatives as the 
are called, would have maintained their majority in the Legislature. His 
immediate object, at present, is apparently, to prevent the French Cana- 
dians from becoming pleased with the system of Responsible Government, 
anil so repudiate his own peculiar nostrums. = 

There have been, of course, complaints against the existing Cabinet by 
their opponents and even some of their friends, but as one of the former 
observed to me, the other day, “they really have not yet behaved so 
badly, for such reprobates.” When they entered on office the very door- 
keepers of the public offices were shaking in their shoes for their places ; 
but, with the exception of one belligerent Irishman, a clerk “a some de- 
partment, who, about two years ago, thrashed an Hon. Executive Coun- 
cilloy, and a Revenue Officer whe took a part in the last General Election 
—with these two exceptions, I know of no removal of under-strappers. 

I trust indeed that neither this nor any other Conservative administra- 
tion will indulge in the cruel practice of depriving men of their bread for 
their political opinions, when their situations are such as are not neces- 
sarily vacated by a change in the Cabinet. It is whispered, by the way, 
that his faithful advisers are rather apt to forget the existence of the 
Governor General, as part and parcel of the body politic, but of the truth 
of ‘this report I personally know nothing, and the parties themselves 
stvictly deny the fact. Neither can I vouch for the correctness of a 
charge made by a lady lately visiting Monklands against ‘‘ Her Excellen- 
cy,” of being “a Sctantined little Radicaless, just as you might expect 
from those Lambtons and Durhams,”’ : 

You, will perceive by the newspapers that a disagreement has arisen 
between the Goyernor General and the Montreal Board of Trade, with 
respect to a memorial from that body to the Imperial authorities on the 
subject of the Navigation Laws. This document contains something like 
a threat of separation unless the views of the memorialists were carried 
out. His Excellency rebuked them tor this, and the valerous citizens re- 
ow 9 that believing in the sentiments contained in their memorial, they 

aright to utter them. Both parties appear to me to be im the 

:—first, the language of the memorial is in bad taste : and secondly, 

His Excellency’s advisers, instead of taking advantage of the mistake 

committed by men whom they regard as political opponents, ought to 

have quietly pointed out to them the objectionable passages, and recom- 
mended their being altered. 

On Saturday last Mr. L. T. Drummond of this city was gazetted as So- 
licitor-General for Lower Canada, and Mr 


. Laterricre as Deputy Adju- 
tant-General of Militia. I do not hear of any objections to these ap- 
Peintments. 


Montreal is necessarily duil at this present writing. The usual flight of 
Aravellers have not yet reached us on their annual migration from 
the south. Business men, great and small, complain of the hardness 
of the times. The sons of Asculapius, themselves, seem to have ta- 
ken the place of their patients, and think with lengthened visages of the 

lorious doings of ‘Death and the Doctor’ in the year of grace last past. 

ay, the very newspapers seem dying of inanition; except, indeed, when 
some one of them takes up the grateful task of attacking Mr. Hincks, 
certainly the best abused man in Canada. 

Such, tlien, being the case, I shall for the present conclude, hoping that 
Mr. Skerrett, who is shortly expected to open the Montreal Theatre, with 
a strong company, or Mr. Papinsau—may his shadow never be less !—or 
some other amusing gentleman, will supply more interesting matter for 
wy next epistle. P 





PAusic. 


Herr Mavaice Strakosch.—On Saturday evening last we were pre- 
sent at the debut of Herr Strakosch at Niblo's Theatre. We had previous- 
ly been favoured with a hearing at M. Herz’s Pianoforte Rooms in Broad- 
way, and were inlly aware of his fine powers, but we were auxious to 
witness what effect an unknown great man would make upon a miscel- 
Janeous audience. 
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face, a fine head, anda. 
He is scarcely twenty two, and his youth is in his favour. When he came 
on he was warmly received, for our New York audiences always en- 
courage those who appear for the first time before them; this kind recep- 
tion seemed to reassure him, but he did not entirely recover his self-pos- 
session until after the introduction. 

He played through the greater part of his first piece without a token 
of approbation from the audience; all was hushed as the silence of death. 
The people were afraid to give their opinion at first, but when he intro- 
duced a shake for the right hand, accompanying it with the same hand 
above and below, in a manner which could only be equalled by Dohler, 
the applause burst out tumultuously, and he was compelled to wait some 
time for the cessation of the long and loudly reiterated applause and 
shouts of “bravo.” Repeatedly during the remainder of the piece the 
applause broke in, and at the close he was called out, but making his bow 
would not do; he was forced to repeat the piece. 

In his second piece from Elisir d’ Amore, if we remember rightly, he 
was equally successful ; and in replying to the encore he performed the 
beautiful and well known variations on airs from La Sonnambula. This 
performance, to our mind, displayed his powers to the greatest advan- 
tage. i 

With so many existing wonders as Pianists, a new claimant for an origi- 
nal position has a hard struggle to fight, and countless prejudices to over- 
come. He is not readily acknowledged, and can only gain the position 
which he believes himself entitled to, by the exhibition of the most strik- 
ing talent—nay genius. Under such circumstances the road to popularity 
and fame is slow and difficult to travel; many struggle but fail ere they 
reach the goal, and only a very few. fighting the constant battle manfully 
with ‘ Excelsior’ ever on their lips, and in their hearts, achieve their glorious 
aim. Of these few we honestly believe M. Strakosch is one. He has 
within him every element of success, and if he falter not by the way, he 
must rise to the height of his ambition. 

Like most of the great Pianists, he seems formed by Nature for the 
branch of the profession he has chosen. His temperament is, we should 
think, sanguineo-nervous—quick in appreciation, warm and ardent in feel- 
ing, and bright in intellectual capacity. His fingers are long and nervous- 
ly strong, possessing a delicate appreciation of touch, which enables him 
to define every shade of weight, from the dropping of a point up to the 
stroke of a hammer—if as hard a simile is allowable. His wrists are 
flexible yet powerful, which render his octave passages firm, light, and 
forcible. His execution is distinguished for its rapidity, brilliancy, and 
finished delicacy. It is also remarkable for its unfuiling accuracy; nothing 
is slurred over or missed—mechanism could not be more certain in its 
correctness. One of the most prominent and telling beauties in his play- 
ing is the ornament of the skake, which he uses with marvellous effect. 
This he makes with rapidity, equality and distinctness, while - ac- 
companying it, at distant intervals above and below with the same hand. 
This is certainly not an uncommon ornament, but it is uucommon to find 
it executed in such perfection. 


Hie is tall, well made, 


There are many other distinct excellences in his executive powers, but 
we have not place to enlarge further at present. One point, however, we 
must mention, for it is the source of that fulness and power perceptible 
in his performance. We allude to the rapidity with which he duplicates 
full chords or octaves, thus gaining, as it were, nearly the full power of 
the whole scale at one and the same time. The effect thus produced is 
grand in the extreme. His style is as pure as the school on which his style 
is founded will allow, and his taste is unexceptionable. He plays with 
profound feeling, and his temas sing with an almost vocal portamento un- 
der his fingers. His rendering the various beautiful themes which he 
chose for illustration, gave us unqualified satisfaction and delight. 

His compositions bear the stamp of the Thalberg school, upon which 
the writing of all modern monster pianists is modelled. Still his ingenuity 
and talent have stamped them with his own peculiarities, and preserved 
them from the charge of servile copying. His first piece pleased us 
much, for we recognized more of the mind of the performer than in the 
gecond piece. His style is a compound of Dohler and De Meyer, a union 
which could not fail to produce the happiest results. But in him both 
styles are robbed of their exaggerations, and 80 modified by the exquisite 
sensibility of his mind, that a new and beautiful style is the result. 

We do not think that M. Strakosch has yet arrived at the full maturity 
of his intellectual or physical power, for we frequently observe a hesitancy 
where great development is necessary, which can only arise from a want 
of perfect self-reliance. It is the possession of this power which stamps 
the master ; it is this power which immediately impresses the public, and 
gives them a new feeling and a new idea, which they recognize as the 
creation of a master hand. * 

In this analysis of the pretensions of M. Strakosch, we have exaggerated 
nothing ; we may have, perchance, looked a few months ahead, but all 
the points we have noticed are fixed facts, which will be shortly recog- 
nized and acknowledged by all. We give out our estimate of the position 
of M. Strakosch boldly, because we do not fear contradiction, and because 
we despise that hesitating and half uttered manner of giving an opinion by 
which the generality of critics hide their incapacity of forming a correct 
estimate of new artists, until the public has passed its judgment upon 
them. This course is ruinous to artists whodo not bring printed opinions 
from Europe ; and we, at least, will not uphold it. 

M. Strakosch gives his first concert on Wednesday evening next. 





Concert.—On Monday evening a Concert was given at the Tabernacle 
by Signori Bottesini, Arditi and Desvernine, assisted by Signora Pico and 
Signor Vietti. The performance of the first named of these artists was 
the real gem of the evening’s performance, and gave unmixed delight to 
the audience. Until we heard him when last he performed in this city, 
we had no adequate notion of the capabilities of the double bass in the 
hands of a thorough musician. Signor Bottesini during his long stay in 
the Havanna has lost nothing of his wonderful delicacy of touch, which 
constitutes the great marvel of his playing. We regret to say that the 
house was thinly attended. 

The beautiful scenery of the Astor Place Opera House, by Messrs. Allegri and 
Brigaldi, was sold at Sheriffs sale on Monday last, and bought by Mr. Fry, the new 
lessee. 





Drama. 


BroapwaY THeatre.—The attendance at this Theatre has been very 
small during the last two weeks; indeed, there has not been any thing 
presented sufficiently attractive to engage the attention of the public. It 
would appear that there is a conventionalism in management equally de- 
structive to the interests of a Theatre, as are the conventionalisms of ac- 
tors, barriers to their full success with modern audiences. Managers and 
actors are apparently the only public bodies now behind the age. This 
arises purely, we believe, from their conventionalisms. They are apt to 
undervalue the capacities of the public, and ‘are insensible to the rapid 
strides that all classes of the community are making in matters of taste, 
and that practical appreciation of literary and artistical efforts which is 
superinduced by the spread of knowledge and the matter of fact charac- 
ter of our times. 

The Broadway management commenced the pernicious “ star system” 





in defiance of its avowed determination to discard it, 
pesoe ia the present state of the stage, it was found impossible to procune 


os must bothe 
a continuous succession of attractive talent. The Theatre is then left to 
its stock resources, and instead of being prepared with some attractive 
novelty suited to the tastes of its patrons, a series of musty, byegone plays 
are revived that have become obsolete in character, sentiment, and com 
struction, and which, having been written for the display of peculiar ae 
tors who were all giants in their day, are wholly unfit for the style and 
capabilities of our modern actors and actresses. The consequence of all thie 
false measurement of public taste is seen in the diminished audiences and 
the imperfectly represented pieces. That weakest comedy of Mortan’s, 
“Town and Country,” and that melange of mawkish sentiment and 
broad humour, Cherry's “Soldier's Daughter,” have been produced’ in- 
effectively in their cast, and unsatisfactorily in their effect on the aw 
diences. 

Both these plays are among the relics of a byegone age of the Drama ; 
they were written at a period when public taste had been perverted by 
the puerilities of the Della Cruscan school of poetry, the inflated senti- 
mentalities of the Minerva press, and the lachrymose, stilted, and false 
taste of the German Drama. The whole of our English dramatists at the 
close of the last century and the beginning of the present, were, in a greater 
or lesser degree, infected with the prevailing taste of the times ; and al- 
though they introduced im their productions characters of broad humour 
strictly English, yet the pervading cast of these pieces is that of the false 
taste of the age. 

“Town and Country” has kept possession of the stage principally om 
account of its leading character, Reuben Glenroy. The play originally 
was indebted for much of its success to the admirable embodiment of 
the part by John Kemble ; it was one of those finely conceived persona 
tions of domestic life, which, like Penrudock, this great actor made al- 
most exclusively his own. The elder Kean revived the play, in the 
zenith of his popularity, and gave a vivid and life-like picture of the part. 
Booth still continues it in his stock list, and has been greatly admired for 
his vigorous and truthful delineation ; and lately Charles Kean performed 
it for the benefit of Mr. Barry, and contrived by his truly intellectual 
style of rendering the language, to make the overwrought sentiment of 
the part at least tolerable. Mr. Vandenhoff was the Reuben of the 
Broadway cast, and we never saw him to less advantage. He converted 
the rugged mountaineer, unaffected and natural in his character, into a 
picturesque kind of representation, hovering in appearance between a sailor 
in a Ballet,‘and the like veritable semblance of one, as rendered on the 
stage by T. P. Cooke in some of his melo-dramatic exhibitions of a “ trae 
salt :” while in the delivery of the text we were treated to,specimens of 
Forensic oratory and pompous declamation, which brought us back to 
the Forum. 

There was scarcely a point in which the Reuben Glenroy of the author 
was discernible throughout the whole personation. From an actor of 
Mr. Vandenhoff’s undoubted capabilities we never saw so complete a 
misinterpretation of a part. 

Mr. Blake sustained Old Cosey very creditably. great in parts, but un- 
equal as a whole, it wanted that abandon ot the real rich and racy style, 
the old actors so pre-eminently were endowed with. Mr. Blake is slow, 
he hesitates, und is heavy, where his anthor, has not afforded a full scope 
for display. There is no question that Mr. Blake has worked up a few 
parts with a richness of comic colouring and an artistical finish, that pla 
ces him among the first actors of the day. But it is also true that he is 
not equally successful in the whole range of characters, he is called upon 
to assume. 

Vache gave a very natural and spirited interpretation of Old Trot, and 
Hadaway indulged in the broadest delineation of Hawbuck. 

Plastic in the hands of Dawson was a natural colloquial piece of acting 
too quiet perhaps, but gentlemanly, and Mr. Fleming, made an effective 
Capt. Glenroy, that is he gave the bombastic language with full unction. 
The ladies were more happy in their delineations, than were the male re- 
presentatives. Fanny Wallack made an interesting Rosalie Summers, and 
Miss Rose Telbin was a delightful specimen of the sentimental fashion 
uble lady. Mrs. Winstanly was a picture in Mrs. Moreen. and played 
the part with great spirit. 

On the first representation the actors were all honoured with a call be- 
fore the curtain. The Comedy was repeated on Saturday evening for the 
benefit of the widow and orphans of the late Mr. Pray, and we regret to 
add to a very thin house. Mr. Vandenhoff also took it for his benefit on 
Thursday, when the comedy was played closer and more éffectively than 
on the first night of its revival. Mr. Vandenhoff dressed Reuben with more 
attention to propriety, and subdued down much of the offensive manner 
we have noticed.. He was called before the curtain at the close of the 
play, and bouquets in abundance were showered upon the stage. Collins’ 
Ode on the Passions was recited by Mr. Vandenhoff very effectively, and 
the sprightly Farce of the Law closed the entertainment. 

The “ Heir at aw” was revived on Wednesday, with tolerable suc- 
cess. Even this, one of the best-of the old comedies, is losing its attrac- 
tions, principally, we believe, from there not being actors adequate to fill 
the respective characters. The cast at the Broadway, however, is very 
respectable ; indeed it is above mediocrity. Blake, excepting a few 
drawbacks, such as we have noticed in his Cosey, is an able representa- 
tive of Old Dowlas. We were occasionally reminded of the absence in his 
personation, of that breadth of humour, and rich vulgarity of manner, we 
were accustomed to see given it in “ ouryouthful days,” but it was artistie 
and exceedingly humorous in parts. Vache cannot patter fast enough for 
Pangloss; it was, however, a sound piece of acting, that will be improved 
by repetition. Lester is not at home in the light comedy parts of the old 
school, his Dick Dowlas is a respectable piece of acting and no more. Had- 
away made quite a hit in Zekiel Homespun, it was a very chaste natural 
piece of acting; Messrs. Fredericks, Shaw and McDowall filled up the 
parts of Steadfast, Kenrick and Henry Moreland, with praiseworthy atten- 
tion and respectability. The gem of the piece was, however, Miss Rose 
Telbin’s Cicely Homespun, it is one of the most charming bits of fresh 
natural acting we have seen for some time past; the simplicity and pathos 
of the character were exquisitely wrought out, and drew forth repeated 
peals of spontaneous applause. Mrs. Winstanly renders a fine picture of 
the burly vulgar Lady Duberly. It is a rich piece of acting. 

This evening Mrs. Mowatt’s “ Fasuron " is to be revived for Mr. Blake's 
Benefit, who will appear for the first time in this City in the part of OLp 
Cataravevs, in which he has “won golden opinions,” in Philadelphia. 
Fasuton is decidedly the best American Comedy we have seen, and its 
revival, we trust, on this occasion, will attract a full House for the talent 
ed manager. 

The Summer Theatres, are both doing well, Niblo’s astonishingly so, 
all the old frequenters of “ the Garden ” have transfered their patronage 
to his new establishment, and crowded Houses are seen nightly. ‘“ The 
Viennoise” are still the great points of attraction. 

At Castle Garden, the talented Vaudeville Company under Holland’s 
management afford high satisfaction to the visitors. ‘ Lavater” has been 
played during the week with a closeness of acting, and an attention to 
the stage accessories highly creditable to all concerned. 

Several new pieces are announced as being in preparation here, among 
which we perceive is the last new and successful Farce at the Haymarket 
called “ Old Honesty ” 
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Notices of New Cttorks. 

Lorrenines tx Evrore. By John W. Corson, M. D. New York. 1848. 
Harper § Brothers. The title of this buok tells us what we may expect 
im it; and one finds accordingly memoranda of personal adventure and 
sketches of note-worthy places aud men, together with that pleasant mix- 
ture of individual and general interest which makes one for a timea travel- 
ling companion of the traveller. If there be not much of novelty in the 
scenes through which Dr. Corson carries his readers, there is a genial glow 
of amiability spread over his pages, that is highly creditable to himself, and 
refreshing to those who follow him through his rambles. Books of travels 
are 80 often mere jottings down of the ni admirari school of tourists, who 
are given to everlasting and inappropriate comparisons, that we feel it to 
be a duty and a pleasure to commend the tone of good feeling that prevails 
in the volume before us. A lengthened appendix, if less amusing than 
the record of sights seen and impressions received, is probably the most 
useful part of the book. It contains the substance of two lectures delivered 
by the author before the Hamilton Literary Association on the important 
subject of Buropean Charities, nnd the State of the Poor in Europe. Here 
comparisons with home institutions are purposely and properly made, 
and the Doctor’s observations abroad are made subservient to his efforts 
to benefit the poor at home. This appendix contains also some usefal re- 
marks on Foreign Hospitals and Schools of Medicine, their modes of 
treatment, and the advautages they respectively offer to students from this 
side of the Atlantic. Dr. Corson comes to the conclusion that Paris is re- 
sorted to too exclusively, and that beueficial results would often follow 
medical studies pursued in Dublin, London, or Edinburgh. The volume 
is neatly printed and got up, in additiv: to its better claims upon public 
notice. 


Niagara. <A Poem, by the Rev. C. H. Bulkley. New York. 1848. Leav- 
tt, Trow § Co. This is evidently the production of a mind rich with 
poetic fancies, and glowing with true devotion. It contains many faith- 
ful and happy descriptions of the varied phenomena of Niagara; for by 
the close observer of Nature the beauties and glories of that matchless 
scene can no more be exhausted in a siugle page, than they can be appre- 
ciated in a single glance. We regret only that the author should have 
wandered so far away from the majestic subject before him. Undoubted- 
ly one may dream of the fall of empires and the advent of Liberty whilst 
reclining by the side of the Cataract; but the author gives out a certain 
text, and branches off from it too often and too far. We would put no 
shackles on the mind of philosopher or poet, but a certain unity is as essen- 
tial to the excellence of a poem as of a play, lacking which, it loses much | 
of its effect. If Mr. Bulkley be, as we suspect, an admirer of Pollock’s | 
Course of Time, and has therein learned to stray away at pleasure from 
one train of ideas to another, he should remember that Pollock in the very | 
nature of his subjecthad allowed himself the fullest scope for change. It | 
should have been Mr. Bulkley’s object to concentrate his own and his | 
reader’s attention on Niagara, and that alone. 

We give an extract to show how much real poetic beanty may be found 
by those who look for it in this small volume; but as the author invites 





fair criticism, we beg him, when he writes blank verse again, to make 
his pouses more frequently in the middle, and less generally at the close 
of his lines. The constant emphasis on the last word, which is the very 
excellence of the rhyming hexameter, weakens the force of blank verse, 
and when long-continued becomes monotonous and wearisome. Take a 
passage from Paradise Lost, and mark how line runs into line— 
, And now the thickened sky 

Like a dark ceiling stood ; down rushed the rain 

Impetuous, and continued till the earth 

No more was seen. The floating vessel swam 

Uplifted, and secure with beakéd prow 

Rode tilting o'er the waves ; all dwellings else 

Flood overwhelmed, and then with all their pomp 

Deep under water rolled ; sea covered sea, 

yen os and in their palaces, 

re luxury late reigned, 
Pale pouty y igned, sea monsters whelped 
We could quote a hundred passages from every poem of celebrity in 

blank verse to show more plainly what we mean; but we have been 
careful not to select one of Milton’s choicest samples, as it would be un- 
generous to Mr. Bulkley to give such a predecessor to our extracts from 
him. . Many of Mr. Bulkley’s lines are excellent, but they want a more 
euphonious division. 

Not of one season is the year composed ; 

Its months are varied that it nay be blest, 

And Winter's teeth are indispensable, 

And full worth the Summer's warming smile ; 

Man's lite is made of years, and must present 

Misfortune’s chill as well as fortune’s warmth. 

Like him, O varying yet unvaried Tide ! 

I see thee change and still remain the same : 

On thee the Frost his jewelled signet sets, 

And makes thee glisten in new shapes of light. 


* » * * * * 


The Sun is up! his manhood’s strength renewed; 
His zenith-home now occupied again; 

How swift his rays come vertically down! 

How hotly shoot his burning arrows now ! 

The panting bird her leafy shelter seeks ; 

The sweltering herds statid in the cooling tide, 
Beneath the arches of umbrageous rocks, 

Or in the shadows of the clusterin trees ; 

The young grass droops, the wild Sowete swooning fall, 
All Nature faints in this o’erburdening heat, 
Come, sacerdotal Flood ! lift up thy voice 

And at the Altar of thy Deity, ’ 

Invoke His power to send His minion clouds, 

And bring the tides, poured from thy hollow hand 
Back to the earth, and fill her founts a ain ; : 
The Flood obeys, and calls upon his God ; 

Movers Painters. Bya Graduate of Oxford. Part III. New York. 
1848. J. Wiley. This is a continuation of the most remarkable work 
on painting that the present day has produced, and one which should be 
im the hands of every artist who is disposed to look a little below the 
mere surface of Art. Not that all will agree with the dicta it lays down 
im a tone often offensively dogmatical, but that all will find in it much 
matter for reflection, much cutting away of long fostered prejudice, much 
knowledge of his subject, much bold assertion, much close and convinc- 

1g reasoning. A lengthened criticism on its merits, from Fraser’s Maga- 

zine, may be found in the Albion of April 4, 1846. We remember 
the undue exaltation of Turner being a principal feature in the earlier 
Parts ; but the author does not confine himself to the modern school, 
Biving his readers a series of masterly remarks on the comparative 
Perna of the old Masters, both with reference to each other, and with 
— to the painters of our day. 
— oe of this bold and searching criticism, which has been the 
Of artistic circles in London since its first appearance, is a modest and 
Peg xan young man ; and we speak from personal knowledge of him. 
bias ew of his sketches, that we had the good fortane to see in London 
eu . — betokened, we thought, highly imaginative qualities combined 
siduat vigorous and happy touch. He is an amateur and not a profes- 
eet Painter. For the book itself, it is too learned and too deep to be 
tily and lightly criticised, if j , 
mae y » If it may be so at all by those who have 
; ove for but little knowledge of art. At any rate, it is well worth 
peed ng- As aspecimen of the way in which the author soars with his 
a to the sublime, we extract a passage, wherein after speaking of 
Last Judgment, and the mode in which it was treated by Fra Barto- 





lomeo and Michael Angelo, he thus alludes to it under the hands of Tin-| 
toret. If some readers may think that the writer verges on the next 
fatal step to the sublime, we believe ourselves that no common pen could 
have penned such a description as this :— 

By Tintoret only has this uni inable event been grapp‘ed with in its verity ; 
not typically or symbolically, but as they may see it who shal! not sleep, but 
changed. Only one traditional cireumstance he has received with Dante and 
Michael Angelo, the boat of the condemned ; but the impetuosity of his mind bursts 
out even in the adoption of this image ; he has not sto d at the scowling fer- 
ryman of the one, nor at the sweeping blow and demon Aragging of the other, bat, 
seized Hylas-like by the limbs, and tearing up the earth in his agony, the victim is 
dashed into his destruction. Nor is it the sluggish Lethe, nor the fiery lake that 
bears the cursed vessel, but the oceans of the earth and the waters of the firma- 
ment gathered into one white, ghastly cataract, the river of the wrath of God, roar- 
ing down into the gulf where the world has melted with its fervent heat, choked 
with the ruin of nations, and the limbs of its corpses tossed out of its whirling, like 
water-wheels. Bat-like, out of the holes and caverns and shadows of the earth, 
the bones gather, and the clay heaps heave, rattling and adhering into half-kneaded 
anatomies, that crawl, and startle, and struggle up among the putrid weeds, with 
the clay clinging to their clotted hair, and their heavy eyes sealed by the earth 
darkness, yet, like his of old who went his way unseeing to Siloam Pool; shaking 
off one by one the dreams of the prison-house, hardly hearing the clangor of the 
trumpets of the armies of God, blinded yet more, as they awake, by the white light 
of the new Heaven, until the great vortex of the four winds bears up their bodies 
to the judgment seat, The firmament is all full of them, a very dust of human souls, 
that drifts, and floats, and falls in the interminable, inevitable light; the bright 
clouds are darkened with them as with thick snow, currents of atom life inthe ar- 
teries of heaven, now soaring up slowly, farther, and higher, and higher still, till 
the eye and the thought can Follow no farther, now borne up, wingless, by their in- 
ward faith and by the angel powers invisible, now hurled in countless drifts of hor- 
ror before the breath of their condemnation. 

A Danisu Story Boox. By H.C. Andersen. New York. 1848. C. 
S. Francis §& Co. This is a collection of well-known tales by the admired 
Northern writer, put together in a very pretty form for the use of child. 
ren. They are deservedly popular, and this pretty little edition will ren- 


der them more so. 
Wituiam tae Cottacer. By the Author of “ Ellen Herbert.” New 
York. 1848. Harper § Brothers. Another moral tale for the rising 
generation, the scene being laid in an English village. It is nicely print- 
ed, ueatly got up, and has two or three pretty little wood-cuts. 

Botany or tue Unirep States, Nortu or Virainia. By Lewis C. 
Beck, M. D. New York. 1848. Harper & Brothers. A second edition, 
revised and eularged, of an elaborate and carefully arranged work. It is 
intended us a class-book for the beginner and a manual for the more ad- 
vanced botanist. It contains also a Sketch of the rudiments of Botany, a 
Glossary of Botanical Terms, and a table explanatory of the Linnean 
Classesand Orders. 

Evrorre.—We have to 
thank our neighbour, Mr. Tanner, for a useful little Map of Europe, with 
a look at which it is often necessary to refresh one’s memory now that 


Pocket Map or tHe Seat or tHe War IN 


wars and revolutions are rife from one end of Europe to the other. 

Otp Heaps anp Youne Hearts; and tHe Mountainerrs.—Two 
more numbers of The Modern Standard Drama, ably edited by Professor 
Hows, and very neatly got up by Mr. J. Douglas. 

Tue Kyickersocker.—The June number of this standard periodical 
has come late to hand, but better late than never. Its editor’s table is 
always well spread ; and one may find there a pleasant mouthful of the 
literary and other gossip of the day. It has its usual quantum of varied 
articles, many from pens of acknowledged reputation. 

ieee 


TWO NEW SINGERS AT THE ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 


The great reputation which Mde. Tadolini had gained on the continent 
caused her appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre, ou Saturday night the 
20th ult., tobe anticipated with much curiosity. Her Majesty was 
present to witness the débdt,and altogether Mde. Tadolini had an audience 
whose expectations were raised to a high pitch. The opera was Linda 
di Chamouni. 

On her entrance Mde. Tadolini was heartily welcomed, and the pretty 
aria, “O luce di quest’ anima,” was sung with all that playful lightness 
which is required to produce the full effect. The’ favourite duet, “A 
consolarmi,” was ae an encore, but the chief triumph of Mde. Tadolini 
was the finale, in which she threw off such a shower of brilliant passages 
that her audience were taken by surprise, and when the curtain had 


feate of art which the texture of Jenny’s 












velop. In the second duet—the one with Enrico—wherein he 
sale traduces the absent Edgar, she displayed the uicest feeling in th 
reception of the fatal intelligence, and in the éxpression of the sense of 
misfortune and desolation which,it occasions—the absorbing misery of 
which isfelicitously reflected in the paced part of the marriage seepe, 
when, helpless aud heartbroken, she niesces nervously and irritably 
in the cruel demands of her brother. Her rxpentes of the conflicting 
emotions which tear and agitate her bosom when the unhappy Edgar 
taxes her with infidelity was also truthful go the extreme. Impressive in 
its shuddering trepidation, and in the airo bo feu wretchedness which 
she assumed, Jenny grasped the sympathies of the audience with a strong 
hold, and exhibited many charming traits of delicate and judicious acting. 
The principal vocal effort incident to the character, we need hardly re- 
mark, is at the hoginning of the third act, when the accumulation of ca- 
lamity and mental suffering has turned the brain of the ill-fated heroine. 
This elaborate and difficult scene wasexéecuted by Jenny with a d 
force, and a novelty in the general conception, for w ch, we confess, 
we did not look. The actress almost surpassed the bog “i and 
the effect was bold, varied, and original. She did not electrify the hear- 
er with the extravagance of her fioriture, but she surprised and con- 
founded him with the picturesque reality of her by-play. The look f 
haggard wildness—the choked and tearful utterance—the music 
spoken, half sang—producéd a singularly powerful illustration of 
tled reason ; while the varying phrases of melody every now anc 
dropped from her lips with exquisite unconsciousness, the final it 
upon the stage, as if overcome with physical agony, being a novel at 
exciting climax to the situation. Jenny’s pourtrayal of the dreaming mo- 

ents of Amina is far behind her excellence in the mad scene of Lucia. 
fn the spontaneous effusion of vague incoherencies she exhibits a master- 
ly conceptiveness and tact, and her present portraiture of mental distrac- 
tion will double the panegyric she has already met with. No success, in 
a word, could be more brilliantly triumphant. She was called for re- 
peatedly in the course of the evening, and again at the fall of the eurtain, 
when she appeared in the compact gown of private life—a circumstance 
which likewise added something to the public pleasure. 

Gardoni was the Edgar, and exerted himself in a manner that brought 
him universal praise. He was loudly encored in the “ malediction, ” 
which he delivered with great energy.—Standard, May 26. 
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OPENING OF THE NEW STEAM-SHIP BASIN 
AT PORTSMOUTH. 


Thursday, May 26, was a great gala day at Portsmouth. The steam ba- 
sin, which was atmmaniond 1845, was are opened by her Majesty 
in person, and every circumstance of pomp and ceremony available at 
this ancient seaport was resorted to, in order that the occasion might be 
celebrated in a becoming manner. The event had a twofold interest, and 
as might have been anticiputed, attracted more than usual attention. In 
the first place, the work itself is the greatest of its kind successfully com- 
pleted im this country, and marks a new era in the history of our naval ar- 
chitecture. In the second place, Her Majesty has not presented herself 
to her loyal subjects in so public a manner sitice the memorable 10th of 
April, when the security of the throne received so remarkable and decid- 
a a guarantee from the conduct of the nation at large. The manner in 
which the steam-basin bas been constracted, the time, the ex . and 
the amount of labour employed, were all minutely detailed in our im- 
pression of yesterday, and here it will be sufficient to observe that while 
as a great public work the expedition and solidity with which it has been 
executed are most creditable, as a means of facilitating the develo 
ment of our steam navy, it promises by the admirable plan on whieh it 
been constructed to exercise a most salutary and important influence. 
The brass-plate above which in presence of Her Majesty the last stone ne- 
cessary to the completion of this national undertaking was laced, records, 
indelibly, we hope, the names of those to whom the merit of all that has 
been accomplished is due. Among them we would wish to mention Mr. 
Rolt, the contractor, and Mr. Smith his su rintendent. ‘ 

The basin, which occupies nine acres o ground, was the great pot of 
attraction yesterday, and thither the population of Portsmouth and its 
neighbourhood flocked in great numbers. Booths and platforms had been 
arranged for their accommodation all round the margins of the basin, some 
covered with canvas and bunting, others not; some rising in ters t 
the ground; some fitted into the “am windows of unoccupied buildings, 
or constructed in the angles formed by converging house roofs, with brick 
chimney stacks between, and the other objects of an ros en unromantic 
character to detract from the advantages of an elevated view. The na- 
tional colours were displayed at regular intervals, and three immense 
standards waved from the steam factory, which with its unfinished roof, 
tilled in many parts with spectators more curious than cautious, and sur- 
mounted at one point by ahuge crane, which also bore its proportion of 





fallen it was raised for a repetition of the finale in compliance with a 
eneral demand. She was afterwards twice called, having been similarly 
20noured at the end of each act. 

From the general impression of the performance, we may say that Mde. 

Tadolini has a voice of excellent natural quality, which has somewhat 
suffered in the higher region. She has a power of brilliant execution, 
which on Saturday was chiefly evidenced by the finale, but the organ does 
not seem always obedient to her will, and hence her finish is not equal 
to her brilliancy. As an actress she is distinguished by confidence and 
energy, and there is something approaching the odd in her gesticulations. 
She limits herself to occasional histrionic displays, and does not attempt 
to give an individual stamp to aa entire character, such, for instance, as 
we find in Mdlle. Lind’s Amina. 
The début of Mr. Reeves, who had already made a reputation at Drury- 
lane coms. | M. Jullien’s management, was scarcely less interesting, and 
he was welcomed with even more enthusiasm than the lady. It is a rare 
event for an English artist to appear on the boards of our Italian Opera- 
house, and there is no doubt that natioual feeling helped to fill up the 
measure of enthusiasm. But Mr. Reeves is really a valuable acquisition 
to the theatre. With a good natural organ he has had the advantages of 
an Ttalian training, and as far as style goes may be regarded as an Italian 
singer to all intents and purposes. There are few who can put more ex- 
pression into their singing than Mr, Reeves, and with passion at his com- 
mand he touches without difficulty the hearts of his audience. His aria 
in the second act, “Se tanto in ira,” sung with great tenderness, was a 
legitimate encore. At the end of the first act, when the other principal 
vocalists had passed before the curtain, Mr. Reeves was honoured by a 
special call. Mde, Schwartz did not giveany remarkable prominence to 
the character of Pietro. The Prefetto and Antonio were excellently sus- 
tained by Lablache and Coletti—London Times. ; 


oe 
JENNY LIND. 


Jenny Lind appeared last night at her Majesty’s Theatre, in a new 
character—that of Lucia. By this personation Jenny has added another 
triumph to her list. It belongs to a class inwhich she is calculated to 
appear to advantage, the sentiment of the part being gentle and unobtru- 
sive, and the attributes of vehement display necessarily inappropriate. 
She thus gave an expression to the unfortunate heroine which seemed to 
be naturally its own, and, as in the Sonnambula, the audience went sym- 
pathisingly with her, and entered into the griefs of the scene with an 
earnestness Which, we take it, few can originate so practically as herself. 
To parts of this kind Jenny gives great individuality, and while there is 
the manifestation of supreme artistical skill in the developement of the 
music through which the dramatic motives are made apparent, there is 
always a personal truth—a simplicity, which invites, and as surely charms. 
Whether this is real or artificial we know not. In either case it equally 
well suits the exigencies of the moment, and prejudices the heart in favour 
of the vocalist, without doing violence to the judgment, or discredit to 
its wisdom. The success of Jenny inthis new attempt was, in a word 
in unison with her other successes, and assuredly she has not imperilled 
her reputation by challenging comparison with certain of her contem 
raries who have given to this interesting creation such brilliant and dis- 
tinctive interest. On the contrary, she presented it, as regards the act- 
ing, in an entirely new light—such that utterly excludes all idea of pla- 
Slarism from consideration. 

The illustrious Swede was received upon her frst entrance with more 
than usual acclamations. Her delivery of the “ Perche non ho,” al- 
though it did not kill former impressions, was a performance of infinite 
grace and beauty. She illustrated the despondent sentiment of the reci- 
tative with praes’ At artlessness ; and in the cavatina itself disported in 
the fields of ornament with a freshness that was enchanting, introducing 
some novelties into the reading, well planned to exhibit the physical love- 
liness of her voice, and its certainty in attacking critical intervals. The 
lustrous Coruscations of Persiani were missed, but Jenny thrilled the 
hearer, notwithstanding, with the sprightly fearlessness of her vocalism 
and the dainty remoteness of her diminuéndoes. In the duet with her 


lover which follows there was also the same dramatic 5 cya AP 
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e more radiant 





same feminine ingenuousness, largely compensating fo 





occupants, presented altogether a very striking appearance. At the en- 
trance to the basin were placed the Rolla 10 gun brig, manned by _ the 
| young apprentices, the Excellent, and a crowd of barges, amon which 
were many remarkable for their size, looking, as they lay in order wait- 
ing the arrival of Royalty, very like the huge galleys which one has heard 
of in school, and seen painted on dinner plates, witha bewildering number 
of oars, and sides so high that the wonder is how the blades ever dip into 
the water, and the rowers avoid “catching crabs.” The Fairy was not 
expected to arrive till 3 o’clock, but long before 2 o’clock every available 
spot on the margins of the quadrangular-shaped basin was occupied with 
well-dressed spectators. The platforms and booths were filled with ladies 





and gentlemen, and exly sufficient space remained for military:and naval 
force destined to line the piers, and by forming the front rank te preserve 
the regularity of the spectacle. In this service there were employed the 
Marine Artillery, and portions of the 9th and 17th Regiments, to the num- 
ber of 1,050, as well as 2,078 men of the Royal Dockyard Brigade. It 
will be recollected that this latter force consists of the workmen pos vo 
ed in the dockyards, who have undergone a course of drilling, and are 
supplied with regimental uniforms. The appearance they made yester- 
day was very creditable, and we were ss struck with their re- 
semblance to continental troops in the absence of that stiff and: perfect 
precision which is the peculiar characteristic of the British soldier. By 
2 o'clock everything was arranged for the reception of Her Majesty, and 
a very splendid spectacle the whole scene presented. Not less than 
15,000 people were assembled on the spot where the Sovereign «was to 
honour with her presence the completion of a great public work, identi- 
fied with the power of the empire, and the welfare of that service so glo- 
rious in the recollections. and so dear to the heart. of every ~ eT 
Over the whole proceedings there reigned an admirable method and re- 
ularity of arrangement, and, whatever incongruities of taste might have 
een presented, there was no false glitter or attempt at meretricious page- 
| antry. It is true that the six or seven bands which were present showed 
| no particular auxiety about playing in tune or out of tune, or even about 
playing at the same time entirely different tunes; but the open air 1s a 
wonderful modulator of sounds, and when people are in good humour, 
the discord of wind instruments and the desperate beating of drums are 
submitted to with quiet resignation. Then we had lulls, during which 
there was time to look about one and make observations. It was dari 
one of these lulls that some one, who occupied a station at the lowe 
of the basin, and who knew right well how to use the instrument, played 
charmingly on the cornet-a-piston ‘God save the Queen. The cle 
notes of the music, swelling on every ear, produced an instantaneous 
pleasing sensation. We question whether the impression produced by 
the Mayor or Corporation, in their intensely red qr lined with fur, 
was half so agreeable. It was a sweltering hot day; the sun. pt 
down a blaze of light and heat, and the very sight of the civic authe 
in their scarlet robes, sent the blood up to bailing point. In this, 
weather, with nothing visible on the uncovered, platforms but a sea .ol 
brown parasols, the spectators waited for some time the appearance of 
the Fai . i eur i— 
Ticeka quarter past 2 o’clock the sound of guns firing a salute, some- 
what muffled by distance, was heard, and it was known that the Queen 
had passed the fleet at Spithead. Then came the louder and more start 
ling report of the cannon from the Platform Battery and of the old Vie 
tory, the Howe, and the Beil . Some delay ,took place while the 
Duke of Wellington and the Lords 6f the Admiralty got on board, but a 
few minutes after the Fairy, with the Royal’ stan at the mainmast, 
the Admiralty flag at the foremast, and the Union-Jack at the stern, was 
seen gliding into the basin amidst the shrill cheers of the young crew on 
board the Rolla, and the thunders of a Royal salute from the Excellent 
and from batteries onshore. As the little steamer glided along the narrow 
entrance to the basin, on all sides arose the most enthusiastic cheers end 
acclamations. The ladies waved their handkerchiefs, the gentlemen 
shouted, the troops saluted, the bands struck up in succession “ God save 
the Queen,” and the rolling of the drums was distinctly and, we cannet 
help saying, painfully audible. In fact, the noise of these obstreperous’ 
struments very much disconcerted those who wished to cheer, takin 
away as it most effectually does more than half its spirit from a goo 










hearty English huzzah. Her Majesty and Prince Albert, who were sur- 
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rounded by a brilliant suite, stood on the quarter-leck while the Fairy 
slowly steamed round the basin. The Queen was dressed in white, and 
the Privce in a Field Marshal's uniform, and both acknowledged grace- 
fully, and with great cordiality, the affectionate greetings with which they 
were received. It was at this moment that the scene assumed its most 
animated appearance. The Fairy was marshalled on her way into the 
basin and her wake was closed in by a whole flotilla of barges, from the 
fleet at Spithead, the ships in commission, and belonging to the Admiralty. 
One of these, a Royal barge, as painted blue, with gold and red lines 
round the side; others were painted green and white, and some black 
and white; but all were beautifully manned, and surrounding the little 
cutter-built tender, in regular array, filled up with an effect the ensemble 
of which was perfect the unpretendmg space of water which filled the 
basin. For the moment it {as ifthe Royal party were to be de- 
tained prisoners within the new work. A barricade of boats was formed 
at the entrance of the basin, though which one would have thought it im- 
possible to penetrate, but two little punts to effect a passage, 
and held their places among the other cralt, notwithstanding e 
shrieks of policemen ordering them back. When the Fai ry had steamed 
slowly round the basin, she stopped a little above the north inlet, where 
the principal booth was erected. There Her Majesty and the Prince 
landed, and ing under a handsome triumphal arch of flowers reached 
a raised slatiocm, Which was carpeted, and upon which two chairs were 
placed for their accommodation. In the space around this platform were 
collected the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Anglesey, the Earl of 
Auckland, Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, Admiral Prescott, Admiral Sir John 
Cmmanney, Admiral Sir F. A. Collier, Admiral Purvis, Admiral Percy, 
the Earl of Haddington, the Earl of Ellesmere, Viscount Limerié¢k, 
General Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, Lord Clarence Paget, Captain Sir 
Richard Grant, R. N., Sir J. Norbury, Captain the Earl of Hardwicke, Sir 
G. Wombwell, Sir E. Parry, R. N., Sir W. Pearson, Sir Baldwin Walker, 
Colonel Custance, Admiral Daly, Colonel Duly, Viscount Ingestre, Colonel. 
Irvine, R, E, 

Viscountess Limerick, Countess Ellesmere, Lady Frederick and the 
Hon. Miss Fitzclarence, Lady Grant, Lady Parry, Lady Emily Dundas, 
Lady Pearson, Lady Nott. 

Captains, R.N.—Sir James Sterling, Chads, G. Eden, Austin, Baynes, 
Dundas, Morgan, H. Eden, Sherringham, Martin, Lord A. Fitzclarence, 
&c. Colonels—Lewis, R.E., Aslett, R.M., Ballingall, R.M.,&c. Majors, 
R.M.—Harvey, Calamy, Moore, Stevens, Chastieau, Dawes. Captains— 
Purvis (Brigade Major). Lowder, Corry, Fraser, &c. 

The appearance of so many distinguished persons, old generals and 
admirals in uniform, the full board of Admiralty in court dresses, the 
tiers of seats surrounding the spot, filled by elegantly dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, but above all the Duke of Wellington standing behind the 
chair of his youthful Sovereign, his remarkable features lighted up with 
the most lively expression of loyalty—all this formed a scene sufficiently 
striking and remarkable. The Mayor having been called forward, pre- 
sented addresses to Her Majesty and the Prince, which they received 
very graciously. Her Majesty then examined a plan of the basin, which 
lay on a table at hand for inspection, and which was explained to Her 
Majesty by Captain James, R.E., surveyor in charge of the works. Her 
Majesty, who stood the whole time she was on the shore, and was re- 
— cheered, next went over to a party of ladies who stood at some 

from her, aud some of whom she recognized. The lady first 

ted by Her Majesty was Miss Eden; then Lady Ellesmere, Lady 

tzclarence, and Miss Fitzclarence. Sir Baldwin Walker was presented 
by the Duke of Wellington. 

Finally, having witnessed the laying of the last stone, Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert re-embarked at 4 22; and the Fairy having steamed slowly 
round the basin, returned to Osborne-house. The Royal children were 
on board the tender, and the Prince of Wales particularly was loudly 
cheered by the spectators. 

At 5 o'clock the Dockyard Battalion and auxiliaries, to the number of 
2,200, sat down to an excellent cold dinner provided by Mr. Woods, army 
outfitter, &c., of Common Hard; at the same time the contractor’s force, 
numbering about 1,600, sat down to a similar banquet provided by Mr. 
Bleaden, of the Poultry, London, the bands playing them in to the tune 
of the “ Roast Beet ot Old Bagland.” Some acknowledgment is due to 
the Admiral Superintendent Prescott and his Flag-Lieutenant Asplin, for 
the admirable manner in which the whole arrangements on the occasion 
were made by them. 

The contract for the basin was signed on the 29th of May, 1843; the 
work was commencea on the 10th of June, 1843; the tirst stone was laid 
by Rear Admiral Hyde Parker, C.B. (then Superintendent of the dock- 
yard), on the 13th of January, 1845, at which time Lieutenant Beatson 
was the officer of the Royal Engineers in charge of the Government 
works. He was succeeded by Captain Brandreth, Director of Works; 
Captain Denison (now Governor of New South Wales); Captain James 
(now in office in the establishment, under whose superintendance and 
that of Admiral Prescott and Mr. Edmund Smith, the chief agent of the 
contractor, the accommodations of the opening are being organized); and 
lastly, by Colonel Irvine, the director general of the engineering and ar- 
chitectural works to the Admiralty at the present time. 

The materials consumed in the work amount to an enormous ag- 
gregate, which will give some idea of its stupendous character and 
proportions. 





Quantity of stone received:— 





Cube feet. 
From Cornwall and Devonshire. ...................--- 588,797 
WOM GuErnsey.. . 222 122002 ccceseiccccccscccccs ceccces 8,319 
PRONE FONCY wien o0ins vecn cece cecceg cocescccnvescatsere 7,790 
INS, 5 sih nin edge sndheces selonsonge cndicbe wos 2,580 
II OSL. 615 < iclatncisd<0ihs kowonecnes dune 900s 264,720 
PRN hn ds shidn anid c ba 0s ons <b visit ononeawons ob 283,000 
1,155,206 

Timber :— 
SESS CWS dcti te eeu bebo sewed dodo bp tveleda vn weds .543,700 
Birch, from the Duke of Richmond’s estate..........-. 200,000 
SO CIIED YL. dat waniditids Hhisinb Lidice sbeebs cede 7,696,000 
Barth excavated (tons)... 2.2.2.2... 2.200. cence enee 959,500 
Olay inthe dam (tons)............. 2... ccccee secccecs 25,000 

The mean dimensions of the basin are as under :— 

Feet. 
BENGE Eke die ebes0 cs Kis cnthesrestecesbss coccus ot 774 
ES EORGE 6 wh PdaUdeads 6S ditinlesieevene bia advonpicwint 400 


There are two inlets on the east side of the basin, each 300 feet 
= by 70 wide and 30 feet deep from the coping; these are to 
le vessels whose refitments must be completed in a great hur- 
ry to be worked upon by the artisans on both sides at once. 
The area of water in the basin and inlets are 814 acres; the basin 
alone, 7 acres. 
In the south-west corner is a large graving dock, 80 feet wide at the 
entrance, and 305 feet long “ ever all,” with a width of 101 feet between 


the coping. 

On the west brink of the basin is a great factory of most handsome 
architecture, 687 feet long, 48 wide and 51 high: this is partially roofed 
in, and the window places are filled up with seats for the multitude 
to view the opening. In thé south west end of this building the 
contractor will feast his men, to the number of 1,600, after the opening. 

On the south wall is a new brass foundry, 90 feet by 110. This t 
been, for some time, in partial working. 

The basin is considered capable of accommodating around its sides as 
Many as nine steam frigates of the first class. It has employed, on the 
Sverage, as many as 1,500 men since the commencement; and if we 
Consider the inmense body to whom it has given work off the premises 

—in the quarries, forests, iron works, &c., we have an army of labourers 
to whom this structure alone has afforded subsistence. Besides the 
above materials, there have been used in various parts of the whole about 
2,500 tons ot cast iron from Staffordshire. The rough cost of the labour 
already turned out of hand is 400,000/.— Times. 


——~>—-— 
THE GREAT FETE OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Paris, May 22. 


If the which, after all the doubts, @ 
? 4 s, delays, and dangers of the past, 
came al yeseray » isto be regarded as a type of the Republic it _- in- 
tended to glorify, certainly the Republic sses not the elem 
ents ne- 
to render it attractive in the eyes of the world. It has been re- 
a thousand times, that no popular movement can fail of its impos- 
ing effect upon that great stage for theatrical exhibitions that Paris af. 
fords ; and, generally speaking, it is true. But an evil genius seemed to 
have cast an unlucky spell upon every element that, used as it might be. 
one would have supposed would have bestowed an air of quadenre n 
the exhibition of yesterday, more especially as the skies most unex oe 
edly lent their aid to ensure it success 7 to the last moment. The ore. 
ing impression left to the bewildered brain of the spectators of the 











fete was coufusion, disorder, want of purpose, want of arrangement, a 
chaos of glitter and of colour. Hap-hazard was the genius that presided, 
an its rule was religiously observed to the last. From the earliest hour 
in the morning a complete bewilderment seemed to have fallen upon all 
concerned in processions or ceremonies or demonstrations ; in spite of 
the official programmes, which however were vague enough, no one 
seemed to know what to do. People ran hither aud thither to find their 
pee and places there were none; flags were fluttering about, like 

irds in a storm seeking shelter, aud the banners borne, with their re- 
spective inscriptions, by the delegates trom the provinces, rushed dis- 
tractedly about the Place de la Concorde with not a trace of concord in 
their movements. The National Gaards, it had been found out the night 
before, had been utterly forgotten in the unarranged arrangements of the 
féte—the National Guards, who were for the time being the heroes of the 
day. To repair this neglect of forgetfulness they were drummed up and 
out at 4 o'clock in the morning, and then first learned, confusedly, how 
and when and where they were to be employed. 

The evil spirit seemed even to have descended upon the 500 little girls 
in white, who, as al! Parishad been officially informed, were to be chosen 
trom amongst its fairest daughters; all Paris hung its head with shame 
for its reputation of beauty, and declared that 7 must have been chang- 
ed during the night ; had the 500 little girls in white been chosen for the 
quality the very reverse of loveliness, they could scarcely have been bet- 
ter selected. The féte was announced to begin at 7 o'clock in the moru- 
ing; at half-past 9 the Place de la Concorde and its neighbourhood were 
still the scene of that pell-mell confusion which had more the aspect of a 
féte suddenly dispersed by a thunder-storm than a great national festival 
organized beneath a smiling sky. An allowance of two hours is, how- 
ever, invariably given to French punctuality; the occasion warranted an- 
other half hour or so. 1 

At length the military cortége and the Executive Government, and the 
representatives of the people, and the detenus politiques, and the entranch- 
ised negroes—the members of the diplomatic corps had been requested to 
join in the procession in the midst of these respected individuals, in order 
to complete the principle of fraternity, but had declined the invitation, it 
seems—and the blessés and the décorés, and the délégués of the departments, 
and the foreign deputations of insurrectionary nations—lIreland distinguish. 
ing itself by a newly invented tri-colour flag among the number—and no 
end of schools and delegates and corporatious and deputations of working 
classes and tradesmen—a goodly show, from the bright confusion of co- 
lours in the thousands of banners, but all disorderly and ill-arranged as 
possible ;—all moved towards the Champ de Mars, without however at- 
tracting any great number of spectators, such as the occasion might have 
been supposed to warrant. In the vast space of the Champ de Mars was 
the same fearful disorder; nothing was completed. The pyramids, em- 
blematical ot the union of nations, were truncated and showed only bare, 
ugly poles above ; the parapets around them were only half placed—the 
statues hitched uncomfortably and awry into their places. In the midst 
of the vast plain the colossal statue of the Republic—a stunted, heavy- 
browed figure with broad shoulders and a big head, holding a sword as if 
about to commit suicide—a not very unfitting allegory it seemed—was 
the great object of attraction. This monster model-Republic was made 
of papier maché and be-hung with canvas folds, smeared with plaster to 
look like stone. But alas! the late storms had dirtied her pasteboard 
face, and dismally streaked behind her flowing robes of sailcloth; the 
autel de la patrie, on which she stood as on a pedestal, had also not had 
time for consecration: it was covered with ill-attached white sheets, 
barely covering the scaffolding, and tacked on with red velvet strips and 
gold fringes. 

Around the whole space were plaster statues and tripods inunmerable, 
which at night were to contain fire, upon gigantic canvas pedestals, and 
banners upon poles, and the preparations for the illuminatious with 
variegated lamps. The soil of the plain was muddy and puddly in the 
extreme ; but the representatives of the nation, great a: d small, and of all 
classes, plunged boldly through the slough to arrive at the estrades before 
the Ecole Militaire, where places were provided for them, and which were 
already tolerably well thronged by ladies. Betore the great review com- 
menced, and during its performance, one isolated statue, representing 
War, upon huge castors, was continually being dragged backwards and 
forweithe before the eyes of the representatives, as if to give them a taste 
for its exhibition; at least, that was the only possible interpretation to 
give to this strange allegorical manwavre. There were rangers of guards 
and lines of troops, and a great display of miliary around the whole plain, 
and a vain attempt at order among the crowd; and then all was consider- 
ed ready—it was now long past 11 o’clock—for the chief business of the 





day. 

Takes tell the rest? A few words might give the best description of all : 
—a thronging crowd, moved much ungratified curiosity and little or no 
enthusiasm, tumult, disorder, bayonets, gallopping officers with contra- 
dictory orders confounding still more the contusion, and incessant can- 


loon that went up all awry but managed to lose itself in the clouds. 
The moving masses of the National Guards, the troops of the line, and 
the Gardes Mobiles had taken one side of the Champ de Mars to pass 
before the Ecole Militaire en revve—the great procession of the arts et 
métiers the other; hence collision, contusion, disputes, disorder ; de- 
cidedly the procession of the Arts and Trades, as far as its picturesque 
effect was concerned, ought to have had the preference. Excepting the 


red velvet and gold paper, ill-constructed, without harmony or arrange 
ment, presenting a confused mass of plants and ploughs and trees, and in- 
struments of labeur, and joined hands of gilt wood, and flags and streamers, 
drawn by 20 horses adorned by the ugly, blue, long-haired mats of the 
French country-people—this part of the show was one that had its pic- 
turesque effect. Even the hundreds of little girls robed in white did 
their duty well at a little distance, where the eye could not be distressed 
by ugliness, or the ear tormented by their singing out of tune. Private 
bands of little girls also preceded the bodies of the ditferent trades, 
holding the banners or leading the horses that dragged the chef-d’ euvre 
of each trade by long streamers. Most of the preductions were borne or 
dragged along by horses beneath canopies or pavilions all glittering with 
ornament. he armourers, the silversmiths, the feather and Hower 
makers, and the gardeners distinguished themselves by the glitter and 
bright colour of the principal trophies borne amoung them. Even the 
bakers and cigar manufacturers had made tasty temples beneath velvet- 
behung pavilions of their less richly coloured productions. The very 
steam engines and machines glittered with their polished brass in the 
sun, and were decorated, in their uncouth rudeness, with garlands of 
flowers. 

The immense moving temple containing the Arts, represented by a real- 
ly select bevy of angel-looking infants, with standards and every descrip- 
tion of musical instrument, closed the precession with immense effect. 
But little did the show avail in the midst of the disorder and ignorance of 
any preconceived arrangement. It was 4 o’clock betore the first front of 
this mighty artistic procession came clashing with the review of the civil 
troops before the estrade of the numerous notabilities of the country ; and 
then a great crying and much acclamation, and the little girls threw their 
bouquets into the midst of the representatives, and the National Guards 
waved branches; and the cannon still roared; snd the spectators, spite 
of the semi-peaceful aspect of the mob of processioners, might have fan- 
cied themselves upon a battle-field, or in the midst of an émeule. Two 
things certainly must have impressed the foreigners who witnessed this 
scene; the want of music to give an impulse—tor the pule-singing of the 
little girls could not pass as vect--endt the absence of all enthusiasm 
among the masses. 

The sky still favoured the fé¢e in the evening; and, to do them justice, 
the illuminations on the Place de la Concorde, around the Tuileries, be- 
fore the Champs des Elysées, and down their centre, with garlands of 
lights and magically hanging candelabras of variegated lamps, were bril- 
liant and fairy-like in the extreme. The whole great space was one blaze 
of fanciful enchantment; the girandole from the top of the Arc de Tri- 
omphe added to the effect. The city had not done its duty, however ; 
the houses on the Boulevards and in the great streets were but very par- 
tially illuminated. The effect produced upon the Champ de Mars must 
have been admirable. When I saw it, however, the lamps were fading in 
their last i oa: The flames in the tripods had caught the immense pe- 
destals, which were burning in isolated fires of ruin all over the plain ; some 
were falling to the ground with a crash of blazing scaffolding; and there 
was nothing but confusion and smoke and the crackling of burning altars 
around the great statue in the midst,—and so was the eht of the Repub- 
lic extinguished. 

—— 


COLONIZATION—GOVERNMENT—PEBEL. 


There is a Press movement on the subject of Colonization. Doctrines 
which not very many years ago we stood alone in maintaining have become 
common property, and “systematic colonization” is a familiar and popu- 
lar idea. There is just that kind of movement that would seem to indi- 





cate that something is to be done; and great hopes are raised that a 


nonading from the heights of Maillot above, not to forget a tricolor bal- 


immense, much-vyaunted car of the Republic, or of Agriculture, or of 
whatever it was intended to represent—which was a hideous machine of 


nes 


June 17 


Church-of- England settlement is to be founded in New Zealand forthwith, 


under the name of “Canterbury.” There are the colonists, the leaders, 
the capitalists—the whole colonizing machinery only awaits the fiat 
of authority. With that, another flourishing settlement might at once be 
established for the glory and advantage of colony and mother-country, 

That would not be all; the endeavours to promote this particular colo- 
ny have imparted a manifest impulse to oes on the subject of coloni- 
zation en A a sort of archiepiscopal sanction permits men to see 
what may be done by the process; it newly occurs to many minds as a 
bright idea that it is precisely the thing to relieve our pauperized dis- 
tricts, and especially the auperized province of Ireland; whi e it would 
strengthen our Colonies, Korth and South, and help to maintain that colo- 
nial relation which is about to be snapped by the crowning measure of 
the Free-trade policy. Public opinion has been awakened on this subject, 
and is eager to sanction some grand scheme. 

If you were to judge by the signs in the leading journals, you would 
say that the grand scheme is Grthcoming, and that a eww settlement is 
to be instituted with the concurrence of all classes and the active help of 
the Imperial Government. 

We cannot so far mislead our readers as to say that we share in an 
such belief. It is quite true that real colonization would benefit England, 
her wretched province Ireland, and her Colonies ; it is quite true that an 
immense concourse of public opinion is prepared to welcome any good 
plan; but before it can take effect, we must answer the question, What 
are the intentions of Government ? 

None. 

Government has no intentions. Many circumstances conspire to prove 
that fact. There may indeed be some small scheme, like others that have 
been advanced by Earl Grey, oo to be retracted ; we would not venture 
to predicate the negative of any little dream that may haunt his fancy ; 
but as to any large Imperial plan, we believe there is none mooted in the 
councils of the Ministry. 

What then do these semi-official motions mean? what is it that Minis- 
ters really intend to do? 

They intend to do whatever they are forced to do. 

Such is the wretched success which is in prospect for the intelligent 

and energetic persons who are labouring for their country. Itis the same 
whether the ostensible subject of a movement be Colonies, or Ireland, or 
Poor, or anything else. The promoters of any public object must attain 
to success ibe forciug the Government. It follows that the success 
must be minimized by every possible kind of loss aud waste in the process ; 
the Government will be an engine feeble from the very weakness that 
makes it yield itself to others’ uses; bungling through the lack of original 
conception, obstructive through reluctance. It acts only for appearance- 
sake, without any real force. The trusting to such a tool would be as 
wise as the trusting for self-defence to a stuge-dagger which is pressed 
back into the hand that wields it. 
This. new practice of acting through a Government that shape its policy 
according to coercion is an innovation ; and it is in fact an inroad on the 
practice of our “ glorious constitution,” pregnant with serious conse- 
quences. According to the theory of that vaunted figment, the Minis- 
ters are “responsible ” for the actsof the Government. Formerly their 
responsibility was really exercised under pain of impeachment, with the 
block awfully and not quite iggy looming m perspective; but that 
usage is an antiquarian curiosity. Nobody now, ———. Mr. Urquhart 
has any hankering for the head of a Cabinet Minister ; andeven he limits 
his longing to one particular head. Whatever the indignation respecting 
cnonubaned estates in Ireland, neglected public health, or betrayed colo- 
nial policies, we believe that no living soul would wish to inconvenience 
Lord Cottenham or Lord Grey by so serious a deprivation, or feels any 
wish for Lord Morpeth’s cranium. Such New Zealand enforcements of 
administration are quite out of fashion. 

The modern theory of “ responsible government, ” generally accepted 
and observed until the knot of gentlemen who now occupy the Treasury 
bench, with a few other friends, occupied the same seat some years ago, 
is, that every particular course of policy is to be carried out by its own 
advocates ; and that if a Ministry cannot develop its own policy by fa 
vour of a majority in the Commons, it cedes to some other party that can 
do so. By this practice, the country at least secures to that which is the 
nativnal policy for the time being a machinery animated by sincere con- 
viction. It also secures this advantage; as each party ceases, in its turn, 
whether through some laggard prejudice or some failure of talent, to 
wield with efficiency constitutional power, it shall be displac ed from 
office, and be succeeded by the party that possesses that tource of 
strength. 

Burthe new doctrine of “pressure from without” now almost the ad- 
mitted “ principle ” of Whig government, totally annuls that substitute 
for the old capital responsibility, and in fact dissolves all responsibility 
whatever. Under the new rule, it would be possible for any men wit - 
out convictions, incapable of positive impressions, unscrupulous im yield- 
ing to the dictation of others, mediocre in ability, to retain office indefi 
nitely, There would be no putting out such men by the ordinary method 
of “no confidence.” They would remain in office on sufferance, and 
would become the alternate tool of every petty faction or small interest. 
Such, indeed, is nearly a description of the actual state of affairs. We 
have a Government that is every man’s tool ; but a tool of such poor me- 
tal that it bends under the hand. Used for every purpose, it answers for 
none; and every great public want stands still for lack of an Executive 
to perform the active duties of a Government. 

What hope of improvement? Who is there to oust the passive fillers 
of office?—None. A kind of despair seizes some political observers. 
Even Peel is now accused of favouring the present state of things. He 
has withdrawn from the active scene, and sits moveless amid the turmoil, 
like some colossal Pharaoh translated to stone, unhurt by the sand-storms 
that waste their force on his broad shoulders, with the poor Whigs crouch- 
ing at his feet, like homeless Bedouins of the Desert, between fear and 
worship, huddled together for shelter against the movement of the ele- 
ments. It is Peel’s passive sanction that permits the existence of this fee- 
ble counterfeit of government. He is the man deemed responsible for 
the dead lock ; and, seeing that he stirs not to help, while he is used for 
this ignominious shelter, some impatient spirits begin to cry, “ Would 
that Peel were in heaven—or in the House of Lords: for then these poor 
obstructives would be blown away by the wind, and we should have 
healthy movement again.”"—London Spectator, May 27. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
From the London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion. 


Materials of slight texture are now in mach demand. Mousselines de 
soie of every colour, bareges, palmyrieunes, and a new material partaking 
of the wall de chevre, with jaconots and organdys in Persian patterns; 
silk dresses of fancy stripes of the palest colours are made with three 
flounces en biais, the upper one rounded off, gradually diminishing to the 
waist, and is continued on the corsage, forming double revers. For demi 
toilette the form of the corsage varies but little, they are generally open, 
with revers or chale; the p moderately wide, particularly on the 
bottom, drooping on the arm, or admitting the under-sleeve of clear mus 
lin; the skirts with very deep flounces. It is only when required for car- 
riage wear or dejeuners that the dresses are ornamented by coquilles, 
ruches, &c.; if ribbon, all are made of a length to give freedom to the 
feet; barege dresses are ornamented with deep biais flounces, edged with 
small gimp, or tucks of graduated size to the waist. Redingetes are still 
made a la Puritaine, ornamented by gimp trimmings; dresses of thin ma- 
terials have the corsages made full; many redingotes are made with cor- 
sages a la Dubarry. The bonnets of this season are of moderate size, 
demi evasee, close at the ears, with round crowns; very pretty ones 
are made of paille de riz, with the capote crown of taffetas glace, 
and some are trimmed with ruches of taffetas, 80 weer | pinked as to 
imitate moss, in pink, white, or blue, encircling the edge bavolet, it also 
forms trimmings on the crown. ‘ 

The ribbons used this season are very rich; ng open straws are 
with bands of taffetas or gauze, aud straw alternately, lined with tatfetas 
glace and neeud, with large ene roses at the side. Many of the capotes 
of tulle bouillonné, or rich blonde, are simply trimmed with ribbon, and 
merely ornamented inside by bunches of delicate flowers; sometimes & 
lace lappet forms the trimming. ; ’ 
Capotes of crape, gauze, or linen, are with voilettes of the same, pink, 
blue, or white, confined by a wreath of ribbon coques. The mantelets and 
pardessus are made of taffetas glace of every colour, of figured tulle, trim- 
med with lace er frills of the same, pinked or embroidered ; they are also 
made of embroidered muslin; black lace shawls, both single and double, 
continue in fashion; and many mantelets are made matching the dress. 





THE VERNON GALLERY. 


For a native of England no exhibition can have a greater charm than 
the collection of pictures in Pall-mall, formed by Mr. Vernon, and recently 
presented by him to the publie. While it is a monument of Britis: art, 
it is alsoa monument of individual munificence perhaps unparalleled. 
After devoting a large fortune to the encouragement of art among his 
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i onenen to the prastane sf i onl 
esent the pictures are e in Mr. Vernon 
o anu only the taste with which the collection is : a? i also 
that with which it is arranged, are displayed to the public. , in . . 
room, the pare poten a boudoir, and the staircase are richly 
with pictures. oh 4 7 
SE ioe is confined to the works of British artists, but is at the 
same time made in a truly Catholic spirit. Mr. Vernon has not confined 
himself to any class of painting; but, while he has selected those earlier 
works to which time has given a stamp, he has shown zea! and discern- 
meut in the patronage of rising talent. Works by Reynolds and Gains- 
borough will be found with those of the exhibitors of the latest ears. 
The great aim has been to select specimens from all the British paimters 
of eminence. Wilkie, Landseer, Hilton, Oalcott, Turner, Etty, T. 8. 
Cooper, Leslie, Stanfield, Jones, Bird, Stothard, Mulready, Eastlake, 
Maclise, Linnell, Ward, &., all have a place, so that the collection is 
really an historical record of British painting from the time of Reynolds 
to the present day. i 
In the selection of the particular works that are to stand forth as spe- 

cimens of their several artists Mr. Vernon has shown admirable discern- 
ment. He has brought together what may be considered a collection of 
“types.” There are the most excellent specimens of Landseer’s animal 

ainting ; the richest specimens of flesh colouring by Etty; Turner, both 
in the time when he was as distinct as Canaletti and when he was in & 
misty state of “ Turnerism;” exquisite tableaux de genre, by Mulready ; 
Stantield’s most striking water-pieces ; Callcott’s landscapes, remarkable 
for their sober tone — colour; Linnell’s, distinguished by power and 
effect ; Cooper’s “ Cuypish cows ;” the most characteristic creations by 
Leslie; the Hogarthian productions of Ward. Many of the pictures 
have long made the fortunes of the printsellers, and are familiar through 
the medium of engraving to every well-iurnished house. To name afew 
of the works would be injudicious. There is nothing in the collection 
without its value as a ‘representation of a class of art, and the classes are 
such that every eminent artist is included. The only useful enumeration 
would be a reprint of the very excellent catalogue which is distributed 
in the rooms. 

It may be mentioned that the whole of the gallery is to be engraved 
in the line manner by the most eminent, British engravers. 





THE COBDEN FUND. 


An account current of this fund has been published within the last 
few days, from which it appears that the subscriptions received amount 
to 76, 761. 6s. 6d., and that there are subscriptions yet outstanding to be. 
collected to the amount of 2,000/. The credit part of the account stands 
as follows :— 








£ 8. d. 
Cash, as per receipts of R. Cobden, Esq. . . . . 58,488 9 7 

By expenses on subscriptions received in Manchester, con- 
sisting of salaries, weekly wages, agents’ travelling ex- 
penses, postage, printing, stationery, stamps, advertising; 

rents; txts, gas, coals, Me... ww tw oo +, 408717 =O 
By balance in Messrs. Jones Loyd’s Bank £2,206 11 1 
By balance in the hands of the cashier . 269 17 8 
By balance of petty cask . iF 511 2 

—— 2,481 19 11 





By amount paid R. Cobden, Esq., per London treasurers 11,763 9 0 
£76,761 6 6 
The accounts have been audited and declared to be correct by Mr. 
Hénry Ashworth, of Turton, near Bolton, and Mr. Salis Schwabe, of Man- 
chester. The greater portion cf the fund was raised in the manufactur- 
ing districts of the north of England. Lancashire contributed 46,044/ 
6s.; Yorkshire, 3,8982. 14s. 9d. ; Cheshire, 2,799/.; Nottinghamshire, 525. 
7s.; and Warwickshire, 1,284/. The other English counties subscribed 
comparatively small sum. Of the Scottish towns Glasgow was the larg- 
est contributor, the sum received from that place amounting to 4,206/. 
The London subscription amounted to 11,763/. The receipt of the entire 
subscription is acknowledged by Mr. Cobden in the following letter:— 


“TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COBDEN TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


“ My Friends—The treasurers having placed at my disposal the amount 
of the Cobden Testimonial Fund, particulars of which are given in the 
accompanying pages, the agreeable duty now devolves upon me of offer- 
ing you my gratetul acknowledgments for your munificeut contribu‘ions. 

“At the time of the dissolution of the Anti Corn Law League circum- 
stances had determined me to withdraw from public life, and devote my- 
self, for some time, to the exclusive care of my private affairs, when the 
proposal which was unexpectedly made to raise a fund for me by public 
subscription, and the generous response with which it was met from all 
parts of the kingdom, induced me to abandon my determination. Since 
my return from the continent I have, by the advice of my friends, with- 
drawn altogether from the risks and anxieties of business. By this ar- 
rangement I have incurred some heavy sacrifices, bat through your libe- 
rality I am left in possession of an ample competence. 

“ Whilst acknowledging that it is by your bounty alone thatI am placed | 
in a position to be able to devote myself to public business, I think it fair | 
to guard you from being held responsible for my future political career. 
l accept the testimonial at your hands, with the understanding that it | 
commits the donors to an approval ot my free trade principles only, aud 
that it leaves me at liberty to take an unfettered course on all other public 
questions. Having secured my independence, you have aright to expect 
that in all other matters atfecting the public interest I shall act up to the 
dictates of a conscieutious convictioa—that I shall not become the slave 
of a party, the parasite of the great, or the flatterer of the people ; and in | 
those expectations you shall not be disappointed. Happy indeed shall I | 
be to find that my opinions generally have the sanction of your appro- 
bation. 

‘‘T have entered upon this explanation solely to prevent any attempt 
hereafter to place you in a false position for want of a frank understanding 
upon our future political relationship. Let it not be thought for a moment 
that this candour is incompatible with the most profound and grateful sense | 
of your generosity. I feel an inexpressible pride in owing my fortune to 
the spontaneous contributions of my countrymen. To be thus exalted by | 
you, as a successful labourer to the peaceful cause of free trade, is a dis- | 
tinction which I would not relinquish for all the honours or rewards 
which have ever been bestowed upon successful conquerors. 

‘« With the sincerest good wishes for your happiness, 

“1 remain, my friends, your obliged and faithful servant. 


“RICHARD COBDEN. 
‘“ London, May 23, 1848.” | 








THE REVUE RETROSPECTIVE. 


The eighth number of the Revue Retrospective contains the sequel, which 
we subjoin, of the correspondence between the Royal families of France 
and England. The last letter of the series is the formal reply of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria to the Queen of the French, alluded to in the 
first portion of the correspondence, on the announcement by the former 
of the conclusion of the marriage of the Duke de Montpensier :— 

FROM THE QUEEN OF THE FRENCH TO THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, AN- 

NOUNCING THE MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE DE MONTPENSIER. 


TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

‘“‘ Madame,—Confident in that great friendship of which your Majesty 
has given us so many proofs, and in the amiable interest which you have 
always shown to all our children, I hasten to announce to you the con- 
clusion of the marriage of our son Montpensier with the Infanta Luisa 
Fernanda. This family event overpowers us with joy, because I hope 
that it will insure the ha »piness of our dear son, and that we shall find 
in the Infanta a new daughter as good and an amiable as the elder ones, 
Fe Who will add to our internal happiness, the only true happiness of 
: nen and which you, Madame, know so well how to saptecies. 
eure’ you, In anticipation, your friendship for our new child, feeling 

© that you will partake all the sentiments of devotion and of affection 


— we all feel for you, for Prince Albert, and for all your dear 
nily, 


“Tam, Madame, your Majesty’s entirely devoted servant and friend, 
“ MARIE AMELIE.” 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN O¥ THE FRENCH. 
me “ Osborn, Sept. 10, 1846. 
Madame,—I have just received your Majesty’s letter of the 8th of 


sider that course as the hi 
sudden announcement of this double marriage cou 
surprise and very deep regret. 


| 93d Foot, to be Lieut, v Blake; who exchanges. 


. You can then easily comprehend that the 


cause us nothing but 


“Task pardon, Madame, for speaking to you at the 
about politics, but I am glad to be able to say for myselt 
always sincere with you. : 

“ Begging you to present my respects to the King, 1 am, Madame, your 
Majesty's very devoted sister and friend. 
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that I have been 


* VICTORIA R.” 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

Dows1xo-street, May 24.—Capt.Granville Gower Loch, of the Royal 
Navy, to be an Ordinary Member of the Military Division of the Third 
Class, or Companions of the Most H onourable Order of the Bath. 

Lieut. William Wooldridge, of the Royal Navy, to be Lieutenant of the 
port of Gibraltar. fs 

Forrias Orrice, May 25.—William Dougal Christie, Esq., to be Her 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul General in the Mosquito Territory. 

Were Gitlard Nicholas, Esq., to be Her Majesty’s Consul at Mobile. 

Foreigs Orrice, May 31.—Henry Southern, Esq., now Secretary to 
her Majesty’s Legation at Lisbon, to be her Majesty’s Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Argeutine Confederation. 


Arup. 


War Office: May 23.~3rd Drag Gds.—Cornet William Hickes Slade to be Lt. 
. Vv Oakes, who ret; Augustus Hunt, gent, to be Cornet, by p, v Slade. 3d 
it Drags.—Cornet Thomas Shepherd Townend, from the 14th Light Drags, 

to be Cornet, v Smith, app’d to the 14th Light Drags. 8th Light Drags.—Cornet 

Francis Edmund Macnaghten to be Lieut. by p, v Saltmarshe, who re; Somerset 

John Gough Calthorpe, gent, to be Cornet by p, v Macnaghten. 9th Light a 

Cornet Charles Abbott Delmar to be Lieut by p v Kemp, who re ; Robert Suther. 

land, gent, to be Cornet by p, v Delmar. 14th = Drags.—Cornet Michael Cusac 

Smith, from the 3d Light Drag, to be Cornet, v ownend appoin'd to the 3d Light 

Drags. 17th Light Dr Lest John Elphinstone Fleeming to be Capt, by p, 

v Lyon who re; Cornet William Henry Kennedy Erskine tobe Lieut by p, vice 

Fleeming. 9th Regiment of Foot.—Lieut Alexander Taylor to be Capt by p, vice 

Cookson whore ; Ensign Henr Edward Fardell to be Lieut by p, v Taylor; 

Henry John Wilkinson, gent, to a. Ens by p, v Fardell. 10th Foor—W H P G 

Bluett, gent, tobe Ens by p, v Rocke appt'd to the 78t Ft. 26th Ft—LrCol A T 

Hemphill from the 29th Ft to be Lt-Col, v Mountain who ex. 29th Ft—Brevet- 

Col AS H Mountain, C B from the 26th Ft to be Lt-Col, v Hemphill who ex. 49th 

Ft—Lt R Thompson to be Capt by p, v J Grant (2d) whore; Ens G Chichester to 

be Lt by p, v Thompson; F Gostling. gent, tobe Ens by p.v Chichester. 57th Ft 

—Ens J Hassard to be Lt without p, v Armstrong appt’d Adjt; Lt G Armstrong 

to be Adjt, v Hunt pro, AN Armstrong, gent, to be Ens, v Hassard. 58th Ft— 

Ens F K C Master to be Lt without p, v C C Master, dec; J R Johnstone, gent, to 

be Ens,vy F RK C Master 60th Ft-—Lt E F Campbell to be Adjt, v Jones prom. 

74th Ft—J Gordon, gent, to be Ens by p, v Van Toll who re. 78th Ft—Brevet 
Lt-Col G Browne f’m h-p unatt to be Major. v RJ P Vassall who ex; Capt J Burns 
to be Major by p, v Browne whore ; Lt'T Garratt to be Capt by p, v Burns ; Ens 
D Stuart to be Ee by p, v Garratt; Ens H B H Racke from the 10th Ft to be Ens | 
vStuart. 84th Ft—Lt J Faircloth to be Qu'termr’r, v J Farrell who re upon h-p. 

| 


by 
Li 





99th Ft---R W Benison, geut, to be Ens without p, v Russell whose app’tm't has 
been cancelled. Ist West India Regt--Lt N Craig to be Capt without p, v C Mur- 
ray dec; Ens W N: Watts to be Lt, v Craig; Ens J Fanning to be Lt by p, v | 
W atts, whose pro on the 9th of April, 1848, has been cancelled ; A G Mackay, 
gent, to be Ens, v Fanning. 

Hospital Staff.---Ass’t Surgeon R, W Fraser, M.D. from the 34th Ft to be Staff 
Surgeon of the Second Class. 

War Office, May 25.—1st Dragoon Guards.—Lieut. R.A. Moore to be Capt., 
by purchase, v Crofts, who retires; Cornet and Adjutant E Bradbury to have the 
ak of Lieut. ; Cornet B Tomlin to be Lieut, by p, v Moore; W J. Birt, gent, to 
be Cornet, by purchase, v Temlin. 2d Dragoon Guards—Serjeant Major C Marr, 
from the 12th Light Dragoons, to be Cornet, without purchase ; J F Godfrey, gent, 
to be Cornet, by p, v Marr, appointed to the 12th Bight Dragoons. 12th Light 
Dragoons—Cornet C Marr, from the 2d Drag Guards, to be Cornet, vice Grogan, | 
promoted ; Cornet © Marr to be adjutant, v Prior, who resigns the Adjutancy only. | 
17th Light Dragoons.- -CornetH St. George to be Adjutant, v Fleeming promoted 
Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards.-- Lieut-Col. W Trevelyan, from half pay | 
83d Foot, tobe Capt and Lieut-Col., v W H Cornwall, who exchanges. 2d Foot. 
Brevet Lieut-Col. W Harding, from half pay, Unattached, to be Major, vMS H | 
Lloyd, who exchanges ; CaptH W Sisted tobe Major, by purchase, v Harding, who 
retires; Lieut WJ Oldham to be Capt, by p, vSisted; Ensign F Mathias to be 
Lieut, by p, v Oldham. 11th Foot.---Ensign JS Travers to be Lieut, without p, v 
Chalmers, decd.; F T L Paterson, gent, to be Ensign, v Travers 17th Foot.— 





Major D G Freer, from the 3d West India Regt, to be Major, v Clarke, who ex- | 7 serjeants, 7 corporals, 3 bombardiers, 3 drummers, 125 
changes. 22d Foot.---Lieut J E Thackwell to bo Capt, by p, v Souter, who retires; | making a total strength of Divisional companies 11,872, 


to the King, although we could not con- | Rosamond, 





cop, at the C to be Lieutenant to the con-_ 
~ ~- oF Ed Marshall from the Nim 
ale from the Rosamond to the Nimod; 
M. G. Spencer from the President to the Brilliant, vice Cockraft, ou 
h y ; E. C. Symons (acting), to the Rosamond; F. Dashwood (act- 
ing), to the Nimrod; Matthew Con , from first Lieutenant of the Bel- 
lerophon, 78, at Portsmouth, to the Terrible, steam-frigate, at Trieste ; 
William A. Fellowes, to the Howe, 120, at Portsmouth, vice Boyd, 
romoted ; George D. Murray, to the Meander at Borneo; Lieut. Brom- 
ey, to the Bellerophon, appointed May 30. * 

Commander Belgrave (acting), to command the Nimrod, 18, at the 


steam-sl: 
in-chief there, vice Bel 
the Rosamond: George H. 


Cape. 

Roses of Royal Marines.—Brevet Major D. M’Adam to be Lieutenant 
Colonel, vice Ford, deceased ; First Lieutenant A. R. Savage to be C 
tain, vice M’Adam, promoted; Second Lieutenants F. H. Noott, W. P. 
Draffen, W. J. Kinsman, J. Bastable, T. B. V. FitzGerald, J.T. Haverfield, 
J. Sangster, P. M. C. Croker, J. C. Giles, G. B. Heastey, H. Adair, H. W. 
Mawbey, A. O. L. Lewis, F. L. Alexander, J. B. Prynn, C. O. Baker, and 
C. Wolridge, to be First Lieutenants. 

Admiralty, June 1.—The tollowing taken 
place, consequent upon the death o otham, 
G.C.B. :— 

Adwiral of the White John Giffard, to be Admiral of the Red. 

Admiral of the Blue Sir Edward William Campbell Rich Owen, G.C.B. 
G.C.H. to be Admiral of the White. 

Vice Admiral of the Red Sir Thomas Livingstone, Bart., to be Admiral 
of the Blue. . 

Vice Admiral of the White Sir John Wentworth Loring, K.C.B. K.C.H., 
to be Vice Admiral of the Red. 

Vice Admiral of the Blue Robert Jackson to be Vice Admiral of the 
White. 

Rear Admiral of the Red John Sykes to be Vice Admiral of the 
Blue. 

Rear Admiral of the White Hon. Grenville Leveson Proby to be Rear 
Admiral of the Red. 

Rear Admiral of the Blue John Brett Purvis to be Rear Admiral of the 
White. 

Captain Alexander Renton Sharpe, C.B., to be Rear Admual of the 
Blue. 


romotions have this da 
Admiral Sir William 





Deatu or Apmirat Sir W. Horna, G.C.B.—We regret to state that 
the Admiral of the Red Sir William Hotham, G.C. B., died on the Ist 
inst. This gallant officer was the second son of General Hotham. Sir 
William Hotham entered the navy in 1779, became a lieutenant in 1790, 
commander, August, 1794; captain, October, 1794; rear admiral 1812 ; 
vice admiral, 1821; and admiral, in 1837. In the New Navy List he is . 
stated to have been lieutenant of the Victory, and served on shore under 
Nelson, at the siege ot Bastia, in 1795; was captain of the Adamant, in ~ 
Duncan’s action of the 11th of Oetober, 1797 ; and assisted at the destruc- . 
tion of the French frigate Prenieuse, off the Isle of France, in 1799. The 
gallant admiral married, firstly, Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Jeynes, 
Knt., and secondly, in 1835, the widow of Roger Pettiward, Esq. Of his 
surviving family, one son, Lieut. John William, belongs to the navy. ‘The 
deceased, we believe, was about 76 years of age. a 

Sir William Hotham was the possessor of an honorary gold medal -for _ 
the Camperdown action ; was created a G, C. B. in 1840, and was i ie 
receipt of an admiral’s good service pension, which now reverts to the 
Admiralty. 

Two other naval officers have died since our last publication, viz., Cap~ 
tain Charles Conrad Grey, aged 31, promoted from the command of the 
Columbine, 16, and recently returned from the Last Indies, son of the late. 
Colonel Grey ; and Commander Edward Potts, the fifth out of six sons of 
the late John Potts, Esq., who have died either in the nayal or military 

service. 


Royat Marines.—Her Majesty having been pleased to direct by an 
order in council, dated the 18th ult., that an addition be made to the pre- 


| sent strength of the corps of one Lieutenant-Colonel and 12 divisional’ 


companies, the following will be the new establishment :—112 Divisional , 
companies; 10 Artillery companies; each divisional company to consist’ - 
of 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 5 serjeants, 5 corporals, 3 drummers, 90 pri- 
vates—106. Each artillery company to consist of 1 captain, 4 lieutenants, 
rs—150, 
rtillery com- 


Ensign T Young to be Lieut, by p, v Thackwell ; Ensign L 8 Cotton, from the 28th panies 1,500—13,372. Of the twelve new companies three-sre attached to 


Foot, to be Lieut, by p, v E 8 Smith, who retires; Ensign D P Bouverie, from th 
73d Foot, to be Ensign, v Young; Lieut J Brennan tobe Adjutant, v Thackwell, 
promoted, 28th Foot.---Ensign 8 Hackett, from the 58th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Cotton promoted in the 22d Foot. 30th Foot. ---Lieut C D Oliver to be Capt, by p, 
v Steele, who retires; Ensign W W H Greene to be Lieut, by p, v Oliver; M. 
Pennefather, gent, to be Ensign, by p,v Greene. 32d Foot. -Captthe Hon R Wat 
son, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt, v T D Kelly, who exchanges, receiving 
the difference ; Lieut H E Weare to be Capt, by purchase v Watson, who retires ; 
Ensign C F Steuart to be Lieut, by p, v Weare; Ensign H K Drury, from the 41st 
Foot, tobe Ensign, v Steuart. 34th.---Assistant Surgeon W S Johnstone, M D 
from the 46th Foot, tobe Assistant Surgeon, v Fraser, promoted on the Staff. 37th 
Foot.---Capt 8 F C Annesley, from the 63d Foot, to be Capt, v Phipps, who ex- 
changes. 40th Foot.--G O Bowdler, gent, to be Ensign, without purchase. 41st 
Foot.---M A Waters, gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, v Drury appointed to the 32d 
Foot. 48th Foot.---Ensign H R M O'Sullivan to be Lieut, by p, vy Wemyss, who 
retires; R E C Colthurst, gent, to be Ensign, by p, v O'Sullivan. 50th Foot. -- 
Ensign W Barry has been permitted to resign his commission. 55th Foot.---Ens. 
T 8S Brown to be Lieut, by p, v Denny, who retires; W G Cunningham, gent, to be 
Ensign, by p, v Brown. 57th Foot.---Lieut-Col. W Ross from half-pay Unattached, 
to be Lieut-Col. v H 8 Phillips, who exchanges. 58th Foot.---A Cooper, geat, to be 
Ensign, by p, v Hackett, appoiated to the 28th Foot. 61st Foot.---Ensign W H 
Wall to be Lieut, by p, v Maycock, who retires ; T Gabbett, gent, to be Ensign, by 

,v Wall. 63rd Foot.---Capt H B Phipps, from the 37th Foot, to be Capt v Annes- 
ey, who exchanges. 70th Foot.---Lieut W Cooper, from the 3d W est India Regt. 
to be Lieut, v Dowse, who exchanges. 73d Foot.---Lieut E Wellesley to be Capt | 
by p, ¥ Wardlaw, who retires; Ensign G J Burne, from the 77th Foot, to be Lieut 
by p, v Wellesley ; G Davies, gent, to be Ensign, by p, v Bouverie, appointed to 
the 22d Foot. 77th Foot.---W H Weston, gent, to be Ensign, by p, v Burne, pro- 
moted inthe 73d Foot. 84th Foot.---Lieut B Mein, from the 89th Foot, to be Lt. 
vice Faircloth, appointed Quartermaster. 86th Foot.---Assistant Surgeon J Kel- 
lie, M D from the Staff, to be Assist. Surgeon, vice Lane, who exchanges. 89th 
Foot.---Lieut H R, White, from half-pay of the 39th Foot, to be Lieut, v Mein, ap- 
pointed to the 84th Foot. 93d Foot.---Lieut S Blake, frem the Roya! Canadian 
Rifle Regiment, to be Lieut. v Lloyd, who exchanges. 3d West India Regiment. 
Major E M Clarke, from the 17th Foot, to be Major, v Freer, who exchanges ; Lt. 
F W Dowse, from the 70th Foot, to be Lieut, vy Cooper, who exchanges ; Serjeant 
Major T Taylor, from the 17th Light Dragoons, to be Ensign, without purcharse, v 
Grant, promoted. Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment.---Lieut J J Lloyd, from the 
; Royal Newfoundland Com---- 
Lieut C F Tyler, from the 76th Foot, to be Lieut, v Nicholls, promoted. St He- 
lena Regiment.---W H Hole, gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, v Cornac, whose ap- 
pointment has been cancelled. 

Brevet.---Captain the Hen. R Watson, of the 33d Foot, to be Major in the 
Army. 

Hospitav StarF.---Assistant Surgeon PS Laing, fromthe 86th Foot, to be 
Assistant Surgeon to the Forces, vice Kellie, who exchanges. 


War Office, June 1.—15th Regiment of Light Dragoons.—E. Harnett, 
gent, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Bennett, promoted. 11th Regt of Foot. 
Serjeant Major D Simpson, to be Ensign, without purchase, y Paterson, appointed 
to the 63d Foot. 57th Foot.---Lieut if B Croker, to be Capt, without p, v Hill, 
deced.; Ensign J H Lothian, to be Lieut, v Croker; Gent Cadet E C G Ken- 
ny, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, v Lothian. 63d Foot.---Ens. F 
T L Paterson, from the 11th Foot, to be Ensign, v T W Paterson, decd. 64th 
Foot.---Lieut W H Carter, tobe Capt, by p, v the Hon @ F W Yelverton, who 
retires; Ensign C Thompson to be Lieut, by RY Carter; A Applewhaite, gent, 
to be Hasiga by , ¥ Thompson. 73d Foot.---W G D Stewart, gent, to be Ensign, 
by purchase, v Hay, who retires. 2d West India Re 
Cc 2 Johnson, to be Quartermaster, vice Birley, 

UNATTACHED.---Brevet Major W B Caldwell, 
without purchase. 











---Quartermaster Serjeant 
a Adjutant. 
rom the 92d Foot, to be Major, 





Navy. 


Promotions.—The promotions made at the Cape, consequent on the 
death of Commander Dacres and Lieut. Loch ot the Nimrod are the fol- 
lowing :— 

Lieut. Thomas Belgrave, Flag Lieutenant and son-in-law to Rear Admi- 
ral Dacres, to the rauk of commander, vice Dacres, deceased. 

Mates.—Edwin C. Symons, and Francis Dashwood, of the President, 
flag-ship, to be acting Lieutenants, vice Belgrave, promoted, and Loch, 
deceased. 

Vice Admiral Sir Edward D. King, K.C.H., having nominated his flag 
Lieutenant, Mr. William Houston Stewart, for the promotion consequent 
on hauling down his flag as commander-in-chief at Sheerness, that gullant 





whet hee I hasten to thank you for it. You remember, perhaps, 
nee wat Ace op ets the King and me; you know the impor- 
understanding sat yl were attached to the maintenance of our cordial 
learned with. ye ~ oe with which I have laboured in it. You have 
the Queen of ut doubt that we refused to arrange the marriage between 
v sien en and our cousin Leopold {which the two Queens were 

ery anxious for], with the sole object of not departing from a course 


officer has accordingly been promoted to the rank of commander. 
APPOINTMENTS.—The vacant lieutenant’s out-pension of Greenwich 


Hospital, of 507. per annum, has been conferred upon Lieut. Robert Sheb- 
beare (1813). 


Lieutenants.—Colin C. A. Kane is to be the flag Lieutenant to Vice 
Admiral Elliot, C.B., commander in-chief at the Nore; Francis P. Coull, 


© | each division. 


Royat Sarrers anv Mixers.—Woolwich, May 22,—Lieutenant Wilkin- 
son and Lieutenant Farrell, roys] engineers, seven non i d 
officers, one bugler, and 33 privates of the Royal Sappers and Miners, 
are expected to embark on Friday next on board the Stebournheath 
freight ship for a passage to Halifax, Nova Scotia. The greater number 
of the men are married and have large families and intend remaining in 
Nova Scotia on the expiration of their periods of service. This arrange- 
ment will be of great advantage to the colony in which they settle and 
will relieve this country of a considerable burthen, which the wives and 
children of soldiers generally prove when the number allowed to pro- 
ceed with the corps to foreign stations is limited. The plan is worthy 
ot adoption in every regiment proceeding to colonial stations, the West 
Indies or unhealthy climates excepted. 





A Veteran.—We regret to announce the decease, on Thursday, the 
25th ult., of Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Ford, at his residence in the Roy- 
al Marine barracks, Woolwich, in his 59th year, deeply lamented by nu- 
merous officers of both services, with whom a lengthened service of 44 
years had made him acquainted. Before entering the Royal Marines he 
was present, as midshipman of the Henry Addington, at the gallant re- 
pulse of Admiral Linois’ squadron in the China seas, in 1804. In Novem- 
ber of the same year he obtained a commission in the corps. He served 
in the Channel fleet, blockading the French ports; in the Canadas, under 
Sir Alexander Cochrane; in the West Indies in 1805 to 1808 ; and in pur- 
suit of Jerome Bonaparte’s squadron, with whom his ship exchanged shots. 
He disembarked in Portugal with a battalion, which secured a landing 
for the Duke of Wellington’s army, served in the expedition to Walche- 
ren, was made acting Captain of the Ramilies, by Sir A. Cochrane, on the 
coast of America, having commanded the Marines of the squadron at the 
taking of Moose Island and the bombardment of Stony-town, in 1813; was 
engaged at the capture of Washington and action before Baltimore, where 
he succeeded, through casualties, to the command of his batalion ; assist- 
ed at New Orleans in storming the batteries on the right bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, volunteered under Gen>ral Nicholls, with the Creek Indians, in 
the Floridas, till the peace; was also engaged in various boat attacks on 
the coast of America and in the West Indies, and was three times slightly 
wounded. He had since served with the following naval flag-officers : 
Sir H. J. Hope, Sw J. H. Wishart, Sir Thomas Foley, Sir William Parker, 
and the Hon. Jocelyn Perey. Colonel Ford was taken ill whilst sitting 
as member of a general court-martial, which has consequently been post- 
poned. His remains will be interred, with military honours, in Wool- 
wich churchyard. 


Orrictat Sacartes.—Tareatenep Havoc.—The special report of the 
committee on the miscellaneous estimates will not be communicated to 
the public for some time; but we are enabled to inform our readers that 
the reforms which it proposes are of the most sweeping character. Messrs. 
Hume, Bowring, and Co., have been triumphant in the committee. The 
offices of junior lords of the Admiralty, Treasury, &c., are either entirely 
done away with, or most materially cut down—the salaries of Cabi- 
net Ministers gree diminished. The object of the above-named 
tlemen may be simply that of decreasing the expenditure of the country, 
but we shrewdly supect that the clamour tor retrenchment means 
something more than it professes, and that the blow they have now struck 
is the first, and not the last to be aimed at “ things as they are.”—John 
Bull. 





——_—— 
GOVERNESS. 


SITUATION AS GOVERNESS is wanted by a Lady who has had much hay ap ge oy 
and who is fully qualitied to commence with Jd znd complete them in all the 


branches of a useful as well as an ornamental education, particulars may be known 
on opplication to DAVID 8. KENNEDY, 
June 10—4w 58 Wallstreet! 








ALBION PICTURES. 


HE splendid engravings of Queen Yiiorie, Prince Albert, &c., published at the Albion 
T Otice ae F same b av ane . Black Walnut or wood in every ve 
so vie, and of the or pecimens seen 1e 
bios Office or at the store of the subscribers. ee See a 
PIER GLASSES of the largest dimensions, in every variety of plain, gilt, or the most 
elaborate style of ornamental framing on hand and made to order. 
Constantly on hand an extensive assortment of Looking Glasses and frames of every de- 
scription and size at the lowest prices, HUDSON & SMITH, 
apl 2m 119 Fulton street, between Nassau and William streets. 


O LET FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS.—The Theatre Royal, Hamilton, Canada West 
For To pee apply to Charles er of the Adelphi Theatre, > 








to command the Camelion, revenue cruiser. Gerard J. Napier from the 


Hill stage-manag: 
or to J. arrison, ton, C. W,, (if by letter, Post paid.) P 
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LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED IN 
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With a Capital of 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR 
ee ee. Second dine, G G 1 of Canada. 
Bienen) Gee Sues | London, 4 A. Lothbury ; reaper St. Vincem 





























net ariel comedies 5 enh ie ial Mosireal ———— 
$2,000,000, RECTORS, 
i bristr. Dunkin, 
Independent of the further sum for which a a highly respectable and wealthy body of aon nw airman, ey Si i MeCor 
ppensons insuring now L. 4 in the iviclen of profits of 1849 which are payable in casn, Hew Ramecy 1 Esq., Hon. W. B. 
nt reduction remium. : 
Preuhuns may be paid d quarterly, half.qoarteriy, of annually. pw prolhge pemal Ss - Compbell, Eoq, MD 
Be is tade for wea isk to Europe, nor from any ow part of the American Cont Manage?, A. Davideon Parker, Esq, 
apres emnent HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY de. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. sirous to afford all those advantages rated ra this country, whic 
W. Francis, Don iD. No. 1 Bond street. cominaied by Aamarere a Ore! bri ave ne rie loan 16 MowraxAt, with Al 
ie Beales, D. 543 Broadway. Widnut commurtcating with the parent Bou, ew oo, risk, at once 
Prospectuses with rates and every information, can be had on a application to the the ~ oy oa th it thas if his er 10 elit an insurance my Life i without in- 
currtog which Life Assurers in ¢ therto been from 
June 17 B.5. BUCH AMAR. ofthe Hoard at tical Board being required to to complete the trensaction ; the deliverance 
fhe’e ey Cap. Oe ee 7 eee Sees 
GAS FIXTURES. and ¢ omit ‘ditional ndvantages of ge Guaranteed ‘Capital, 
J ofa Now Byie of Gea Pome ¥ soon, § om "tae by A by Annual my te for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 
MANDELIERS, ANTS, KETS, AND GIRANDOLES Tassie I 
pt a ». their large stock sock of Bogln Jame mae ~v makes 4 — complete. Whole Term of Life with a a in the Profits of the Company. 
arranted cheap as any house in the city, quality compared. Age. oe tr ‘* — a 
x. BSILVER WARE in ll invited to call and inspect them. 20 “ Tela 
Ware, Cutlery, % Girandoten, Clocks, Cantoubres I Lanterns. Polished oi hed steel ‘ected T have the benefit of partici; rofits of the 
terns, P E ve 
ie feats fe plate Dis on best Silver” Shetcid' rita Tea Bets, es oa er llivided at ceriuy tutervala, when cack Poliey will 
pat _ anew article of Dish Covers, &c. kc. in the Fund to be allocated for division a the 
Also some entire Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. Tan. 
wanes J. & . COX, 15 Maiden Lane, Whole ‘Term of Lit whihsat Pasticipation. 
— hb Annual Premium. , 
MESSRS. GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. ‘S | er ea um. “se | £2 50 2 | 8 Age | Se Sd 
to inform the public that their EXHIBITION OF - eespat Sees mad 6 14s 11d 
se oF Ant Shy, char Delavects, Rei may Rg ~ Court, Girar- Policies effected under yt TABLE, secure sums of fixed fs seg] payable at death. This 
ee &e. ey oy ey beautiful Crayon Drawings, and a choice collection of | Table is oe selected b parties to whom it is an object to transact on the lowest 
Beasie “4 wher the . Annual org are gasiabed to one copy of the “ Power of | — a is well suited to ces effected in connection with Loans, or to cover 
ure Mount, Ss. 
Admission 25 cents; lea m 9 oclock, A. M., until 10 o'clock, F P.M. June 106t Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 





. BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, , LONDON. _ 
[DRAFTS on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
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tes M MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
7 Post's Buildings, yooh ert 


Ireland, National Bank of 


on the Provincial Bank of Scotland, and their B 
Aad he Branches ofthe Bank of British North orth America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
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Har Crepit Bybrust— According 


to this arrangement, i a ofthe An- 


ppd ey | um for the frat Five or Seven Years, the terest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off wen convenient, o, a option of the Assured, to be 
deducted at settlement of the c Le Meal 

Or, the Company tassurances on the followi ng plan :—ONE-THIRD of Ame 
al premium to remain in the hands of the P Relies Gay Oo eoaaee S the Assur- 
ance, the proportion of ne with interest, when the sum 

becomes a claim u’ Company 

TRAVELLING ‘Licexce The of Diectors, as togepde Rodifense ant 
ocene we liberal, the ts being generally very extensive, and in particu. 
ar, assured 
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trop 
Plcaion at any ofthe Offices of the Company. 
y order 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, M for Canada. 
nov13 6m Office, 19 Great St. James Montreal. 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Neo. 8 Waterlee Place, Pali Mall, Londen. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, 151,000,000—25,000,000 
among | Tty Company, established b: as 3 Cesmaenenl, OS Ss Se oe securi- 
ty in a lar, uw Capita, and te gent ceeeees it since ite 
Kaeo | commencement he anna enanal Gens tens upwards of £95,000, wu currency 
I Com) reed ee f2 cent. per annum to all 
palcln the Butepating Cie, tig Ay ea reed Sea 
le — 
pest er Seared 
a> For the whole Life. 
Age. F phen = Yearly without Yearly with 
or one ’ aD re- ear! 
= nium of profits. profits. 
23 10 1° 1 82 2 00 
24 1 04 1ll 187 2% 
ys) 107 115 1 92 2 
2 110 117 197 | 22 
The premiums are on the most moderate one half need be for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for ite, ant Boticics #500, om 
Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be obtained on application to. 
jan8 tf Agent for New York and the United States. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Cornhill, London ; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL— £600,000 or $3,000,000. 


Hitiwe been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following ad- 
of the United States, viz: 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANVE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank Fok THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, George & Street, Hanover Reina Chairman of the Court of Direc 
« tors m London, Seeretury—F. FERGUSON C 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 





NEW YORK. 
C. Edward t, Chairman, Samuel S. Howland, 
John 8. Palmer, Samuel M. Fox, 
Jouathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquilla G. t, 
George Barclay, 

“ PHILADELPHIA. ~ sa 

R. Graham, William Jones’ / 
Jonathan Meredith eee \Geeianl Hollie, 

y amne 
Dr. J. BH. Itecunon. 
BOSTON. 

Geo. M. Thacher, Frank!in Dexter, 
Israel Whitney, | Benjamin Seaver, 
J Cc Elijah D. Brigham, 


J. LEANDER STARR, Gmepaae. 
Epwarp T RichaRDson, real Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A, Colonies, 
P containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
Boci prospectui le of rates—explanations of = various modes of Assurance—lis\ 


of Am can be obtained at 71 Wall street, grat 
am oP TE LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 





CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
& Co. y sv cennaion Bie Eieree, No. 139 William Street, New get one 


‘south of Fulton Street, are manufactu and have ae on hand a full assort- 
ment of urtcie in their he, oft folowing deseriptionn, which they will sell at wholesale 
or retail, at low prices, for 


bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
Solar Lampe gilt i gilt and Sree 
Bae” So = 
. < 
Solar Chandeliers, do 4 and 6 lights. 
Camphene spending Lamps, “to and  broweed, 


do 
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patterns, 
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Te hich have been issued from the Albion Office and the Art Union’ 
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Rogue ford bar Wil beady Yor tue nocopton of voor 
be called on at their residence in the city by ad- 


en 
m3 HIRAM CRANSTON. 


LEFT OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


eT gsi ep te Sao Oren hit a et 


tee Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
J. LEVENSTYN, 46 Broad: 
Ladies can be attended to by Mra, J, Levenstyn. eet 











The security ‘of a large realized and invested Capital of a Company in existence upwards 


of a quarter of a yy 
arge d on the pareieeien scale. 
The full value oad for | a ager g when discontinued. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to re- 
main unpaid for the first seven years, a8 a loan at 5 aa ome interest, and then to be paid, or 


a 





remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insu 
The acceptance of Naval, Mili and special risks sof all kinds on payment of a commen- 
surate premium. No charge for policies. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Cattley, Fsq., John Cox, Esq., Sebas’n G. Martinez, Esq 
DIRECTORS. 
George Green 


Sir nate Aen Bart. 
Thomas B 


enson, Esq. 
John Cattley, E Arehibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, Esq. - Denzil I. Thompso: 
Rev. H. Weathe M. D. 


George 
Director “ed Fernie, ; 
fe Bs Goddard, ty 
Physician, Septimus Wra: 
Bank: 


ers, Messrs. Glyn, fay, tt D Mills & Co. 
9”, York Medical Examiners: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
JOHNSON, Esq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
4 requisite forms of effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and all information re- 


Co eee = To Compare SALMONSON, 21 New street. 


THE BEN FRANKLIN. 


N23 3 menses PLACE, BOSTON.—The subscriber respectfully informs his friends and 
oonee of Boston, amongst whom he flatters himselt he has a numerous and high/y 
respec table acquaintance, that he has taken this House, and has fitted it up in the most a 
proved manner. His intention is to afford to Clubs and Private Parties a House similar 
character to the best cond in Europe and this country, and hopes, by 
strict attention to his business, to to give satisfaction to his customers. 
The house will be constant i supplied with every delicacy that can be proeured in this 
and the southern markets, and, in their preparation, no pains will be spared to do them jus- 








lice 

ow Dinner and Lunches consisting of the best and most approved Fare, can always be 
vg at the “Ben FRaAnk in.” 

N. B.—The House will iavariably be closed on Sundays. 

nov 1s—tt THOMAS MORGAN, 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURAN CE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
Ts COMPANY is ~ee to effect AssURANCE Upon LIVES, and transact any business 

dependent — e or duration of Human Life; to grantor purc Annnites 

or Reversions 0 kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
“i. addition to the various advantages Bares. by other Companion, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromthe investment of remiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be S chnned 





rial of cost os — Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a —< 
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the pocdlitins tha: may be paid in } oy ds ere wi —————— and the HALF CREDIT Sys- 
Tem having been adopted by the it will be given for one half of the first seven 
secured upon the Policy a 
Premium to Aasere £100, Whole Term of Life, 























Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Crea 
eeeceseece Profits. TORR. | ...seeeceees 
0 362 214 8 2176 
. 5 $171 $40 74 
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that Branch of the Company 
Tables of Rates, Compan Forms of Application, and any further a can be 
obtained of the or from any of the local agents. 
Agents and Medical rs y ap 
Brantford. 4 — Muirhead 
Cobourg. ames Cameron 
Colborne. Robert M. Boucher.....+.--+-++++ 
BRMEEBD. cccccccccccccccccsccecccccccessccos ee ee ny — dor Ander 
os > « George Scott......-+++« xander A! 
Momtoa, Se een Prodirick A. Wilsoa.... Dr-S. ©. Sewellsweeoves he ai 
aris 


PrTTTTT iti titre Ocbeoen David Buchan........--+ CS ccewebsevivodotcs ove decccce eoeve 









° ell 
».» Edmund er 
soso Will iiliam Lapengtiere, .. 


ae oard, 
“By order of HOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 




















HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 

and receive Mails and Passengers. — 
America. .........0.00++ seobeccee C. 0. E. Judkins | Hibernia..................¢ - Shannog 
Europe. dds MUS. Wen ve erence oB. W-J. 6. 
Cannan cece Sie: Douglass | Cambrinee 22.0.7. owe eis 

‘Phese Fenele carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red og 
port side. 

.-» “ New York, We Zest 
ins... “ Boston, Wi June 
.. “ New York, W 5th July. 
“ Boston, We July. 
“ New York, W 19th July. 
ibernia “ Boston, Wednesday, July. 
does Po “ New York, Wednesday, 2d August. 
mone 

Freight will y yed on s A Pareperrcn for persona! expenses. 

ait and News th, through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply rope E. CUNARD, Jr. 

apl5 38 Broadway. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
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passage to to Liv: 


New Yor 
Agents for the shi Oxford, Montezuma, Icaac Wright, Columb’ 
ge and New York GOODH wt co. 


Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, 





Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, aoe 


Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer 
jul 61 FIELDER, BROT 
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13, May 13 
Devons! Feb. 13, June 1S 


gan 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi, 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $7 F cto ods Wo for each adult, without wines 


e 
BEBE 


Jan. 


oT 
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and . Neither the a ee owners La ed oy | will be responsible for let- 
Soon od DON GRISWOLD, 70 South teen Bi i 


Apply to 
pply 


and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., on. 





| ep FOR HAVRE.—SECOND LINE.—The following ships ~vill leave Havre” on 
New York on the ist of each month, as follows: 





New York. 
ST. DENIS, lst ie » 
Howe, master. { lat ~~ ‘ 
} lst September 
9T. NICHOLAS, Ist February. 
Everleigh, master. { ee rrr 
Ist October 
anaean, lst March 
tone, master. t July...... 
lst November 
ONEIDA, Ist April... 
Funck, master. let August 
lst December 








The ships are all ¢ = first class, commented, by men of Ps Lm in the ‘trade, The 


price “i Pemage 0 Us 00 without wate or liqu a mer Pa anit 
Goods subscribers torw: ee; , t poem ectnally 
incurred Ovb & HINCKE 


CKEN, Agents, | 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
ted Vyas learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
fact the <p OF VITALITY OR LIFE, that disease in many of its most 
p forms is entire} to absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic” power in its 
pe me | proportions. then we can readily supply this wondrous Rity si when it is thus 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been and perfectly at 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 
MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improvement 
pied all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession 4 
yin oe most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine inuse. It 
cnedlngiy aun 





le in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the ene 
Star in struments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and wi 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, 
is in every respect entirely harmless. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with postTrve AND PERMANENT SUC- 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, » Epilepsy, Dys- 
pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and a Complaints, Stiffhess of the Joints, Lumba- 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for A poplexy, the Machine is confident! 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of cA rofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Dea 

ness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 
Each Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances getep 
in neat black walnut boxes. ‘Accompanying each is anew Manuel, containing full and ro 

Se eee for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is re commended. 
person of ordinary intelligence can suecessfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ing "itis is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

ll Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every ‘amily should possess one of these 
beautiful instruments; They will be found of vast benefit in nemerous diseases in which or- 
dinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size an. nower. They caa be 
States, Canada, British rovinces ol West 


readily and safely sent to any part of the Uni 
{ndies, agd each instrument is warranted. 
The G. UATED MAGNETI MACHER are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
oe? . C, MOORHEAD, 132 Broadway, New York. 
Orders addressed as above, eidaipeniea with the cash, will be promptly = care- 


fail fulfilled. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
{yf ANUPACTURERS WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York’ 
HENRY OWEN, sole Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Holders» 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 
Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to, the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that;protection the laws lof the country 
extend to him. 
In purtwance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chaucery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually red 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name of 
trade marks of Mr, Gillott. 
The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. nov & 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One square of ten lines, one insertion.............ccccceceeeees $1 00 
One “ «CWO SBUTEORS.. ns cccccscccceccsecee 1 
One “ ae OO ee a ee er ee SS oo Oe 
“ « * PMO os oii deeile dp cddes - 2 5@ 
“ « e * ehtee ements lik sy eek Sebel «--2 7 00 
“ sd ¢ “ six months..... Bie bub seWs SoU Wei cee. - 12 50 
? * % + CU PO bn acwads <risdveve’s BOb AM 60 66> 20 00 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
* OFFICE NO, 3 BARCLAY STREBT. 





eh = sage yn ney nye po Packets between New Yo ork and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, Port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2istand 26th of every 

month; the ships to we eacend ache the twinge, viz— ™ “ 

Shi From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World... eign Mike «July 6... Nov 6.. - Mar 6 Ang 21.. «Doe 21....Apr 1 
% pea soja 1. Tt 
ei Me castill fad octane a 
..-Dee 1....Apr 1) ..... Fr 16 «+16 
6). eh 
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